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Shortly after this appears, that original commercial flyer, St. Nick, will be banking in from 
the North Pole with a full pay load. In tune with the season, we want to say “‘Merry Christmas”’ 
and ‘“Thanks for your letters” to all our 1939 contribs. And maybe toss in a hint along with 
our greetings to the rest—including a few old correspondents who must have lost their 
pencils—that we'd like to start 1940 out right with a Whopper, puzzle answer, or plain old- 
fashioned letter from you. Happy Landings! 





**Tattered Wing-Tips,’’ Ed., The Birdmen’s Perch, 
Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LEXICOGRAPHER’S CORNER 


The other dav we had a letter from Ivan 
Daggitt of Benton Harbor, Mich. Said 


The available definition of electrictty 
is al imponder ible ind invisible agency, 
capable, under different circumstances, of 
producing light, heat, chemical decompo 
sition, and other physical phenomena’ 

What Ivan wants to know since 
lectrnmity is so hard to define is anvone 
able to supply a good detinition of the 
aviation bug? The one that bites people 
about two minutes after their first take-off 

Let's have vour tdeas, chums. We've 
been wondering for more years than we 


like to mention just what the critter does 


look like 






bY re 


POSER 


Here's a problem that put four of our 
smartest friends tn straight jackets. Like 


last month's, it’s from ]. L. Centanni of 


New Orleans. Thanks again, |. L. Thanks 
also to Edward Bybel of Bayonne, N. ] 
who sent in the same puzzle just a few 
days later 


\ pilot had a certain number of quart 
He divided 


them among tour mechanics as follows: 


cans of Gulfpride Oil (advt 


Mechanic A received '» the quart 
cans plus a pint 
Mechanic B received '% the re- 
mainder plus a pint 
Mechanic C received the re- 
mainder plus a pint 
Mechanic D received one quart can 
No opening of the cans was involved. 
How many cans did he have? 


{ that this is one 


T.W.T. is convince: 
of the trickiest problems printed in the 
Perch. So we're going to print an Honor 
Roll of those who get it. Send in your 


answer right away. ) 








THAT-WAS-NO-LADY DEPT. 


One of the hardest things to pay atten 
tion to is an old story. Even if the boss 
is telling it 

But there's one story we've been telling 
now for ten years and which, in the in 
terest of flyers generally as well as our 
selves, we think ts worth repeating for 
ten more. It's the story of what the 
Alchlor Process does to Gulfpride Oil that 
makes it like no other oil in the world 

You see, the Alchlor Process is not just 
an ordinary refining step. It’s a Gulf- 
invented refining miracle—ased in addi 
tion to conventional methods—that digs up 
to 20% more carbon-and-sludge formers 
out of the 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
makes Gulfpride the world’s finest motor 


oil tor planes 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 


Dear T.W.1 

| intended charging vou $75 for mis- 
representation of your Gulf Aviation Gas 
which resulted in the eradication of my 
antedeluvian biplane. But since it also 
saved my life, I'll let the money pass. 


Here's how it came off: 






< “I 


> 


= 


I'm a barnstormer and when I thunder 
over the county fairs doing (in a follow- 
ing wind) as much as 60 m.p.h., crowds 
flock in for miles around to ride at $1.25 
per head (75¢ to hang on the wing). 


~~. 


One day I try your Gulf Aviation Gas 
and what happens? I give her half throttle, 


she scorches down the pasture at 162.4 
m.p.h. and the top wing fabric starts 
peeling off. As the bottom wing is only 
eight or nine vears old, I am not much 
worried. I alwavs did want a fast low 
wing job. So when the whole business 
blows away, I merely say to myself, “Now 
for the speed test." 

WOW! When I shoved the throttle for- 
ward, she accelerates like a rocket ship. 
Then the air resistance tears off the remain- 
ing wing, motor, and everything else. 

Naturally, I'm quick-witted, so in that 
fraction of a second I remember your ad 
saving ‘Gulf Aviation Gas will never let 
you down.’’—So I grab the gas tank and 
perch up there till two days later when 
some guys come along in an autogyro. 





From now on you better warn us fellas 
who are just starting to use Gulf. So vou 
won't forget, I'm enclosing a bill for the 
T.N.T. we used to blast that tank outa’ 


the way of airliners. W. T. Hodge 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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OPPORTUNITY IS NOT DEAD 


There Ils Yet a Frontier for Young America to Conquer 
There ls Yet afl t Young America to Conq 













After eighteen months studious application at the DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL, Carder McNay 
and Davis Leake (shown above) went to Braniff Airways as co-pilots. Today, within three 
vears from the time of their graduation from DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL, they are captains 
with Braniff Airways, earning an average salary of $650.00 per month. What other industry, 


licensed and protected by the United States government, gives you the same opportunity? 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL Moe WF Lag 


Dallas Aviation School, 
Love Field, 
Dallas, Texas 


AND AIR COLLEGE Without any obligation to me please send 
vour catalog to: 


Name 
LOVE FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS Address 





State 
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Just Among Ourselves 
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DEATH TO THE FOOLISH 


N spite of the cracking-down-on-foolish-flying campaign 
by the regulatory division of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, in spite of the suspension of many licenses, revo- 
cation in some cases and the slapping of fines against the 
more serious law breakers, fatal accidents in some phases 
of non-scheduled aviation continue to occur at an alarm- 


ing rate. 


A survey of the causes of these accidents will, nine 
times out of ten, show conclusive proof that acrobatics 
and exhibitionism at low altitudes are causing the recent 
boom in the undertaking business. Structural and motor 
failures are almost unheard of. Once in a great while 
some contact flying pilot sticks his nose in the soup and 
ends up spinning in with power on. But by large and 
far, the majority of the fatalities have their origin in a 
pilot’s desire to show off or attempt a dangerous maneuver 
that he fails to get away with either through lack of 
experience or extremely poor judgment. The great pity 
of these homicidal incidents that are blackening the pri- 
vate flying record is not so much in the inestimable 
injury done to private flying, but that they are so un- 
necessary, that they all can be avoided, that valuable and 
innocent lives and property need not be recklessly thrown 


away. 


Lord knows, the Civil Aeronautics Authority field men 
have been good policemen during the past few months. 
Washington tells us they are going to get tougher. But 
we wonder if we don’t need something more than good 
sound regulations and hard enforcement. Do we see an 
analogy between this type of flying and the social problem of 
the ordinary criminal? Leading and accepted sociologists 
maintain that criminals come from the outer fringe of 
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humanity and have not had the proper education, back- 
ground and environment. 
Somewhere in 
Some well- 
meaning instructor has overlooked a vital element in the 
early education of the pilot. Or perhaps the youngster 
has had the unfortunate experience of living around 
outlaw pilots, absorbing a philosophy born in ignorance 
and nurtured with nasty defiance, or flying off outlaw 
airports where it’s “smart” to cut capers at low altitudes, 
to thumb your nose at regulations and the hard working 
men whose job it is to see that these regulations are 


So it is, we believe, with many pilots. 
their education someone has slipped a cog. 


enforced. 

Perhaps the instructor’s rating doesn’t go far enough 
and that it will have to be strengthened not only with 
more rigid preliminary examination, but also frequent 
checks. Some plan might be worked out whereby 
the CAA would sponsor instructors’ schools throughout 
its regional divisions, placing emphasis upon a study and 
knowledge of these useless accidents and upon psycho- 
logical elements involved in student instruction. This 
may or may not be a part of the answer, but there is no 
doubt that we are going to have to start at the 
bottom and work up. We propose it in hope it will 
breed some serious thought and discussion among those 
of you who believe with us that this wave of homicidal 
practices has got to stop. It is logical to believe that 
if a national board of experts were appointed and started 
to work on the problem in co-operation with CAA agen- 
cies, a world of good ideas would result and a likely 
solution discovered. . 

Some good people are always talking about our manu- 
facturers developing airplanes that any dern fool can get 
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We are of the opposite school of thought. 
improvement will be maintained, of 
but this business doesn’t need fool-proof airplanes as much 


in and fly. 
Continued course, 
as it needs less fools flying the good, sound and safe air- 
planes we have today. 

But like the poor, we suppose there will always be some 
fools with us who insist upon making the scare headlines 
for everybody’s benefit but their own. You can’t educate 
But this type is in the minority 
and if you study the accident reports closely enough you 
will no doubt agree with us that by starting now and 


horse sense into a jackass. 


sowing the proper seed most of these useless fatalities can 
be entirely eliminated. 
Instructors themselves, insurance companies and even 
the manufacturers can contribute a lot to a safety crusade. 
If we had the necessary long we would like to 
underwrite the of but blood-thirsty 


movie that shows what goes on inside the cabin as well 


green 


expense an honest 


as the spectator’s view of exactly what happens in most 
non-scheduled aviation accidents, and give it universal 
circulation. It would dramatize foolish flying to such an 
extent that it would leave an indelible mark on every 
kiwi’s mind. It would, as well, augment actual instruction 
in spins, stalls and power turns, demonstrating proper 
maneuvers for getting out of tight spots. Such auxiliary 
material as that would help. 

Let us all go to work on the education angle and attempt 
to inculcate into the very being of the thousands of 
fledglings coming along not only a healthy respect for the 
rules that are on the books for saving their own necks, 
but also disseminate a clear and thorough knowledge of 
why so many pilots and innocent passengers are going to 
early graves, plus an intelligent appreciation of the limi- 
tations of airplanes, which, like any other man-made piece 
of machinery, cannot be pushed around incessantly and 
consistently in defiance of the physical laws of nature. 


AND NOW A LANDING FEE 


AST month we blasted out on the subject of private 

aircraft not being wanted around some of our larger 
metropolitan airports, notably the new $40,000,000 New 
York Municipal Airport, formerly North Beach, but now 
known as LaGuardia Field. 

We recently see where a five dollar minimum landing 
fee (more if you fly a heavy ship) will be charged against 
all private airplanes landing on the new WPA subsidized 
“Front Door” New York City, all of which 
goes to show to what extent municipalities will go in 
matter how much money 


airport to 


order to gain their ends, no 
Uncle Sam has invested in their enterprises. 

Now the five bucks won’t be a deterrent to the executive- 
owner class except as a nuisance factor when it’s added 
to “parking fees” and to exorbitant hangar rents (if any 
hangar space happens to be left over after the airlines 
get theirs). If you are not in the executive-owner class 
who fly equipment similar to the airlines with profes- 
sional pilots up front, but have two-way radio and blind 


flying instruments and fly your own ship, the landing 


IN SPITE OF 


scheduled trafic 
Load factors are the 


after month airline con- 


a 

tinues to break all records. 
highest in history on all the lines and red ink has finally 
disappeared from the ledger sheets. 

All of this record-smashing activity has come about 
in the face of two factors that would ordinarily affect 
Here 
it is mid-winter and instead of dropping off as usual, the 
heavy trafhc has resulted in the addition of many new 
The other surprising element is found in the 


air travel adversely, one being the seasonal factor. 


schedules. 
fact that there have been no new routes established under 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. Heretofore extensions 
and the opening up of new routes have been more or less 
constant and partially responsible for more passenger miles 
flown from year to year. Fifteen months have gone by 
and not one single new domestic route or extension has 
been established, despite the fact that demands for ex- 
pansion are heaviest in history with the greatest number 
of urgent applications standing on the dockets than ever 
before. Yet the Civil Aeronautics Authority doesn’t hand 
down any decisions for new routes or extensions. 


fee will be more of a nuisance yet still provide a hearty 
laugh if you have a sense of humor. 


Instead of coming out honestly and saying “Not 
Wanted” to the nation’s private owners they have to beat 
around the bush and try to irritate them out of the pic- 
ture, making it so unpleasant and unserviceable around 
the place that you will fly into one of the outlying fields, 
where you can get the service you are accustomed to at 
the old home port. But most private owners are too smart 
for that brand of tactics and can smell the rat without 
having it pointed out to them. 

It will be interesting to see what the Private Fliers’ As- 
sociation, the Sportsman Pilots’ Association and the Na- 
If these 
groups fail to act you can be sure there are enough red- 


tional Aeronautics Association will do about it. 


blooded individuals who own their own airplanes that 
won't sit back and take it on the lam, calmly content 
with a lot of verbal repercussions from the private flying 
camp. 


THE CAA 


There is no good reason for this lengthening period cf 
If they don’t intend to expand the scheduled 
air services in this country, why don’t they come out and 
say so instead of sitting up in Washington, dishing out a 
lot of wind-pudding to the applicants and losing themselves 
in a maze of technical argument and irrelevant red tape 
that not only represents useless expenditure of Govern- 
ment money without accomplishing anything, but also is 
proving to be a costly and confusing burden to the ap- 
plicants. 


indecision. 


Instead of running about the country making pretty 
speeches anent the wonderful traffic and safety records 
of our domestic airlines, which the airlines themselves are 
responsible for, why doesn’t the CAA board of directors 
stay at home and hand out some decisions so that sched- 
uled air transport can continue to enjoy the fruits of in- 
telligent and necessary expansion while at the same time 
fulfilling one of the principal purposes of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act in serving the interests of public necessity 


and convenience? 


GOOD SWAP 


W! do not regret the resignation of Colonel W. 
Sumpter Smith from the Air Safety Board even 


though his successor is yet unannounced. With his resig- 
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nation the erstwhile friction within the Board is com- 


pletely wiped out. 
Since Tom Hardin and C. B. Allen have been running 





affairs their way, the Board's record has been one of unpre- with internal friction eliminated, we can expect even 
cedented accomplishment which the industry thoroughly greater achievement from one of the most important agen- 


appreciates and the public deserves. Their two-to-one cies within the entire CAA. Our only hope in the matter 
votes have been responsible for recent progress and sensi- is that a man of the same caliber and capacity as Allen 
ble rulings and practices which simply could not have and Hardin will be chosen to complete the trio. 

come about under the old order when Smith was Chair- Colonel Smith has been made chairman of the inter- 
man. The record speaks for itself in that regard. Now (Continued on page 26) 





Yankee Ingenuity 


E may as well face the fact that we are living in a world bristling with arms. After 

this war guns are not all going to be destroyed. Soldiers, though they may return 
to the plow and factory, will remain trained potential fighters. We are not responsible 
for this armed condition of the world. We did not create it or encourage it. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, I don’t think we can afford to close our eyes and disregard it. 


This country has a most favorable geographic situation and with the proper defense 
could well-nigh be impregnable. But there is one obstacle in the way of creating ade- 
quate defense for this country. For years, the United States has stood for one thing above 
all others—freedom. Freedom of the individual against all and any kind of regimentation. 
Cherefore, forced military service has always been, and I feel always will be, unpopular in 
this country. That prevents building up and maintaining a large army. However, war- 
fare is becoming more mechanized. In today’s war, man is lost without his mechanical 
equipment. The efficiency of his machine ranks in importance with the efficiency of the 
man. 

When we enter the realm of the machine, no one can say the United States is handi- 
capped. 

There has been a great deal said about the superiority of foreign aircraft. In reply 
I can say only this: It may be that certain military and racing aircraft abroad has had a 
higher performance than those in this country, but if that is true, it is because the gov- 
ernments abroad have spent more money toward achieving this result. In this country, 
both commercial and military design has been directed more strongly toward dependabil- 
ity, ease of maintenance and high practical cruising speeds rather than toward the ultimate 
or flash performance. 

Do not lose sight of the fact that almost every really important advancement in the 
basic design of aircraft and aircraft equipment has originated in this country. 


The multi-engined, retractable landing gear airplane with the engines mounted in the 
wing—the pattern after which every modern medium or large size airplane in the world 
today has been designed, was first built in Seattle, Washington. 


The controllable pitch propeller, in reality the gear shift of the air, which has made 
modern performance possible, was created in Hartford, Connecticut. 


The automatic pilot and all the important blind flying instruments came from 
Brooklyn, New York. And do not forget the radio beam, de-icers to remove. ice from 
the wings and many other contributions from this country. 


As the mechanical age comes in, let no one forget that when you walk in the realm 
of mechanics into the realm of vacuum cleaners and electric refrigerators, the realm of 
gadgets and contrivances, you walk right up our alley. If this government wants a Navy 
and an Air Force so strong that no one will ever try to tamper with this country, it has only 
to say the word. 

We may not have a nation of people who are willing to be regimented and ordered 
about in the discipline of compulsory military service, but we have something else instead. 
It’s called Yankee ingenuity and it knows no equal. 


—Howard Hughes 


(Condensed from his acceptance speech upon receiving the 
Collier Trophy, November 17) 
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The Open Air Forum 


A regional aviation rally at Pittsburg, Kansas, 
on November 15 takes the feeder air line program 
into the bailiwicks of the now off-line communities. 


C. R. MOONEY 


” 


fF the mountain won’t come to Mohammed, then 
A few Mohammeds took an aviation conference to 
the ordinary citizen November 15th at Pittsburg, Kans. 
In other words: 


Mr. John Ordinary Citizen does not attend aviation 
conventions; not in great numbers. Therefore, if Mr. 
J. O. Citizen is to be sold on aviation, the salesman must 
call on him, just as any other salesman calls on his prospect 
in his own office or store. 

The Pittsburg meeting took an aviation conference to 
Mr. J. O. Citizen in his own home town. The idea worked. 
More than 200 attended the one-day parley. Most of them, 
of course, were citizens of Pittsburg, as was expected 
and intended. Visiting delegations were from 21 other 
towns. Most of the visitors were non-fliers; were not 
even distantly connected with aviation. 

Before that type of audience, Moss Patterson, President 
of the Southwest Division, Air Congress of America, and 
Paul E. Ritcher, Executive Vice President, Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, evangelized for aeronautics. Mr. 
Patterson talked up what private flying is doing and will 
do for small cities interested in gaining the most possible 
benefit from aviation’s progress. Mr. Richter forecast 
the early development of feeder airlines as a somewhat 
extensive secondary air transport system. 

Now, friends, that was just the starter in “giving the 
people the air”. Miss June Baird, a TWA hostess, deliv- 
ered a talk before a special assembly at the Pittsburg 
High School. The students did not need selling on 
aviation. Of course not. Young America already is in- 
tensely interested. The point is that Miss Baird told her 
story—relating how a hostess handles her round of duties 
on a regular flight—in such a way that it will be repeated 
again and again in many homes, in Pittsburg and wherever 
those boys and girls may go. 

Next, Mr. Richter and Miss Baird spoke before the CAA 
flight training class, and other students as well, at the 
Pittsburg State Teachers College. Again, the subject 
chosen, ““Your Career in Aviation”, was handled in a way 
that guaranteed the voluntary enlistment of those college 
students in the sales ranks for aviation. 

Furthermore, the luncheon audience was invited to 
adjourn into four divisional meetings. A considerable 
number of the Pittsburg folk, men and women alike, 
remained for the sectional discussions. Almost all the 
visitors, who attended to learn what they could about what 
benefits aviation might extend to their home communities, 
joined in the divisional discussions. Topics assigned were: 


Feeder Airmail. 
National Policy on Airport Development. 
CAA Flight Training Program, Present and Future. 


NACA Laboratory, Proposed to be Located Somewhere 
in the Central States. 

Assignment of New Aviation Squadrons of the National 
Guard, Eight Now Being Authorized. 

Airport Zoning Laws. 

A crowded program? Yes. Too crowded, perhaps. Cer- 
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Eprror’s Note: The author of this new depart- 
| ment is Mr. C. R. Mooney, secretary of the Southwest 
Division, Air Congress of America, formerly known 
as the Southwest Aviation Conference. Both the 
hard-working secretary and the organization he serves 
are known for their progressiveness, particularly in 
view of constant promotion work for the establish- 
ment of feeder airlines, for adequate national defense 
and for the intelligent development of all phases of | 
aviation activity in the States comprising the South- 
west Division, namely: Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas. The author desires that his department remain | 
a “free-for-all” and that readers, with either favor- 
able or adverse opinions, be given space for airing 
their views to him. He may be reached at 508 Land 
Bank Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 











tainly there was too much for thorough discussion. Only 
the high spots could be touched. But the plan got results. 
What results? 
Too early, now, to recount all the results. Yet this much 
can be scored to the credit side of the meeting. 


ITTSBURG’S Chamber of Commerce leaders, who 

joined in the sponsorship of the air conference, were 
delighted to receive assurance, immediately after the meet- 
ing, that city and county officials would oil-surface the 
3-mile road to the airport. 

‘The thing that impressed our city and county officials,” 
said Robert $. Lemon, chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce forum committee, who presided, “was that so many 
people, and many of them coming from far away, were 
intensely interested in aviation. They agreed that we 
must give our airport the best possible connection to the 


(Continued on Page 26) 





C. R. MOONEY 


In addition to his active 
capacities within the South- 
west Division, Air Congress of 
America, Clarence Mooney is 
chairman of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce Avia- 
tion Committee. When there's 
any kind of job to be done for 
aviation in the Great Plains 
region, the cry goes up: "Give 
it to Mooney!" He was respon- 
sible for the first National Air 
Mail Feeder Conference held 
in Kansas City in October, 
1938, which brought national 
attention to this important 

future development. 
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A Plan for Expansion 


[' l us assume that we, the present aircraft manufacturers, 
ire given the responsibility for producing and filling 
ill requirements. We should start right now and prepare 
in organization chart for such an emergency. Present key 


n their positions but we must aug- 


people would remain 
ment their force with those from other industries and 


direct them with the benefit of experience. 


We also have the problem of buildings, equipment and 
tools. To start with tools, | would in peace time select in 
each type the best available airplane and put it in produc- 
tion in quantities such as now prevail but build sufficient 
tools to take care of emergency quantities in the desired 
time. Tools should be built and used but not to the capacity 
for which they are capable, To illustrate the point, let 
us take a set of wing jigs, sub-assembly leading up to as- 
sembly. If the efficient number of people for any one of 
the jigs is ten men at one time, I would only use from 
two to four. Production would be the same as required 
by multiplicity of tools. However, the potential capacity 
is much greater by adding personnel. The benefit of the 
scheme lies in the fact that the tools are proven and leaders 
are being trained. Assembly tool breakdown into as many 
sub-assemblies as practical for a given quantity is a further 
aid toward specialization and enlarged capacity. It takes 
floor space but the additional tool cost is offset by increased 
efhiciency. This plan requires good tool design and lofting to 
assure the matching of all units for an assembly. 


Next come buildings. Anything that takes time to get 
should be ready beforehand, and I believe that with a 
small investment a nominal increase in floor space should 
be built. Special equipment, difficult to obtain, should 
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be made available. A certain amount of standard equip- 
ment could be quickly purchased or borrowed from other 
industry. As new or changed models come along, tools 
and equipment changes would be made accordingly but 
the buildings could remain fairly permanent. 


Perhaps our best time yardstick is to have sufficient 
capacity to meet requirements with one shift. Multiply 
shifts by additional man power and all tools and you create 
a tremendous potential output. It is true that going to 
several shifts is easier said than done. There is a loss in 
efficiency that, however, can be mostly overcome by leader- 
ship and organizing for repetitive work. Whereas shift 
work is more difficult in assembly, practically equal ef- 
ficiency with the day shift may be obtained on production 
work performed on equipment. Good lighting is, of course, 
essential. 

With a military force available, sufficiently large and 
modern to meet immediate needs, the plan provides active 
reserve at comparatively low cost without the danger of 
wasting capacity on obsolete airplanes. 

[ am not a forecaster of international situations but, 
if danger does exist, we must face the airplane production 
problem as a reality. My outline covers a conservative 
plan at reasonable expense. I am basing some of my ideas 
on experience gained in the last war. The anly real output 
was maintained on airplanes that basically existed and were 
left in the hands of the original designer and manufacturer. 
Some other schemes succeeded to a small extent bur still 
others produced beautiful obsolete airplanes after the war 
was over and at a terrific cost. Our whole military and 
manufacturing setup is far superior now but on the other 
hand the airplane of today demands manufacturing facilities 
which were unheard of twenty years ago. 





The Curtiss P-40 powered by Allison and now in extensive U.S. Army Air Corps service. 










































Effect of Changes to Present-Day Designs 


With the transition from stick and wire design to present 
day construction comes the need for a different approach 
to the manufacturing and organization line-up. Practically 
all parts normally manufactured by airplane companies re- 
ceive their primary operation in three manufacturing 
groups, namely shearing, press and machine shop. Nearly all 
parts require tools, even in small quantities. This reflects 
back in many ways and I believe that recognition of funda- 
mentals in these changes will tend to work an easier 


solution. 


Geographic location of activities is more important and 
should be recognized in plant layout. Organization and 
the human element are of extreme importance. Before, 
the line and staff organization prevailed and gave us satis- 
factory results, but we are now blending into the truly 
functional type of organization. This provides for the 
specialist and when properly carried out will present a 
great aid to rapid expansion. Whereas, in the past the 
average first-class man used to make his own templates and 
layouts, this is now concentrated in a loft or layout de- 
partment. Where we used to mix fabricating with assembly, 
there is now a strict separation with all groups carefully 
departmentalized. Shop orders are augmented by operation 
sheets with the ultimate aim of supplying operators with 
accurate information, tools and materials. All this has 
deep significance. It shortens the training period at least 
for the vast majority of workman because the application 
of knowledge and skill is confined. The advantages for na- 
tional defense are far-reaching. However there are dangers 
and possible drawbacks. Weakness in any group can do great 
harm and the existence of incapable management which 
does not fully grasp the fundamentals, or fails to recognize 
the need for close co-ordination, will cause confusion. We 
still need skilled tradesmen in the aircraft industry but 
the training problem is easier because of specialization. 
With some trained men in all positions, as outlined before, 
many young men with high school education can become 
fairly proficient in repetitive operations, especially drilling 


and riveting, in a short time. 


The Human Element 


The human element offers its problem and it is essentially 
a moral obligation to recognize the effect on personnel that 
arises with the introduction of a new order. An operator, 
especially those on minor operation, does not feel as secure 
because he can readily be replaced. The more specializa- 
tions, the more demand for seniority rules and the rate 
question has been similarly affected. Men with years of 
experience and service may do the same repetition job, 
sometimes not as well, as a youngster with six months’ 
experience. The older man may at some other time utilize 
his skill and experience but in the meantime the youngster 
wonders why he cannot earn the same rate for the same 
work. There is no cure-all but the problem is there and at 
least a partial solution must be worked out. It is easy to 
raise wages—very difficult to cut—and you cannot fire 
everybody whose rate seems to be high by comparison. 


A partial solution of the comparative rate question has 
been found through the setup of a job evaluation plan. It 
means a lot of hard work with so many different occupa- 
tional groups found in an airplane manufacturing plant and 
at first is difficult to sell. However, since we have had it 
in effect for a few months the men like it and I do not 
see how we ever worked without it. The problem of over- 
paid men we trace to three causes: age and health and gen- 
eral slowing down; no further need for his trade or ex- 
perience and just plain overpaid through poor classification. 
Each requires a separate treatment: the first, transfer to an 
easier job with less pay; the second, transfer to jobs in 
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which his knowledge can be better applied without reduc 
tion in pay; the other, through education to bring him 
within his classification for pay received, otherwise reduc- 
tion or discharge. I find that a fair-minded committee, 
including shop people, can handle most cases with reasonable 
success. I believe that everything we do must gradually 
arrive in a groove and the personnel problem is farthest 
from it, which is natural. There again, the functional 
organization idea comes into play through centralizing 
and co-ordinating the personnel problems through a well 
setup personnel department. 


Planning and Control 


We now go back to the material side, namely, planning 
and control. Increased quantities, type of construction and 
cost of material calls for planning and control. There is 
no time to discuss such a lengthy subject in all its ramifi- 
cations, but the fact remains that production control is an 
inescapable necessity, although we all like to have plenty 
of flexibility and love to break the rules. Flexibility must 
remain in development and experimental work, but once 
in production at competitive prices we must have better 
control with less interference. This means sales and en- 
gineering as well as the factory; yes, and even the customer 
will have to realize that change in design, materials or tools 
is a costly undertaking not only in money, but in the use 
of key personnel who may be used to better advantage. 
Barring the question of safety, which can never be neg- 
lected, interference with production through non-essential 
refinement is detrimental and it is better to save such items 
either for repetition orders or new models. 


I believe in extensive use of tools and equipment, but 
based on policy and planning; no promiscuous buying at 
the first sales talk. Work on a budget; co-ordinate your 
equipment plan with all concerned including engineering. 
Precede selection and purchase with research because it 
pays to go a long way to see new equipment in operation 
and determine its adaptability to your particular needs. I 
suggest an obsolescence policy, trade in old equipment after 
careful study and, of course, on the basis of a good deal. 


Equipment 


There have been many discussions as to the merits of this 
or of that piece of equipment. As a general policy I 
believe in variety and feel that no single type fills all the 
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A formation of Curtiss Model 75 Export Fighters, prominent figure in military export during the past two years. This model is an adaptation 
of the Y!IP-36 Fighter and forerunner of the P-40 illustrated on page 8. 





needs. Going too heavy on investment on the basis of one 
method or one process may cause stagnation and of neces- 
sity retard the adoption of new mechanical developments 
and inventions. I often wonder if in our plans and esti- 
mates we consider the importance and cost of handling 
equipment. It is no longer a local shop problem but again 
a job for the specialist. In the United States aircraft indus- 
try it has been somewhat the tail of a kite and I feel that 
more study before subsequent action will pay dividends. 
Carriages and stands should be designed in a manner to 
readily adapt them to a variety of models and at the 
same time provide for easy disassembly for temporary 
storage. We are not yet ready for such extensive materials 
handling equipment and conveyors as in mass production 
plants, but it is time we got started and I recommend 
research and gradual application in actual production. 


Tool Storage 


Tools and equipment storage is of sufficient consequence 
to demand a definite policy and good control. With spares 
requirements, possible for five years after an airplane con- 
tract, multiplied by a variety of types and models which 
most companies go in for, | wonder if the subject has 
received enough attention. There usually are records and 
some sort of plan for control but the progressive discard- 
ing and rearranging according to obsolescence or change 
and their probable utility as a fixed plan through sales, 
engineering and planning is not generally the rule. 


Overhead 


| believe that as we progress the tendency is for more 
indirect or so-called overhead expense. More equipment, 
power, better lighting, higher taxes, planning and control 
all add to the burden. What the proper ratio of burden 
to direct labor should be is highly speculative and depends 
on organization setup and company policies. I believe 
that the upward trend is inevitable but sound. It is also 
elusive and bears continual watching. Tangible results of 
direct labor can be fairly well measured but the results of 
overhead policies can only be gauged by results over a 
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long period of time. It is a difficult problem for manage- 
ment and whenever additional overhead in some form or 
other is contemplated certain questions should be answered. 
Is additional overhead needed because of a fundamental 
change or improvement with ultimate returns on the in- 
vestment or is it a duplication of effort and because of in- 
efficiencies somewhere down the line? A sound analysis, 
recognition of facts and good judgment are essential 
requisites in guiding an organization on overhead control. 


Conclusion 


I may have occasionally digressed from the subject title 
of this paper. However, the sum and substance is that we 
are in a fast growing industry controlled by unpredictable 
factors, changes have been rapid and will be more so in 
the future. There is much to learn and no one has all the 
answers. It is my personal belief that we must prepare for 
more development, be able to cull out the bad and produce 
the winners rapidly. There is less of a clear break between 
experimental and production than heretofore and there is 
need for progressive production development. 


I have presented many personal opinions and _ theories 
and many of you, no doubt, disagree on points which I 
hope elicit constructive discussion; but regardless of the 
manner of solution, I am firmly convinced that many new 
policies will be molded as we go through adolescence and 
that the problem of National Defense as it concerns avia- 
tion has to be faced with an open mind by all concerned. 
Recognition of the real problem will provide a good solu- 
tion if we all maintain a co-operative spirit. Pet produc- 
tion schemes to produce thousands of airplanes overnight 
may, perhaps, some day be realized but while we are faced 
with a problem let us put ideas for the future through 
the research process as a second line of defense. In the 
meantime let us build on a foundation which was estab- 
lished through years of hard work and which, believe it or 
not, is still the envy of the entire world.* 


*Condensed from a paper presented at the National Air- 
craft Production meeting, October 5-7, 1939, and reprinted 
with permission of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
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Miami's Twelfth Annual Maneuvers 


Increased prize money and the first Macfadden trophy race 
from Dallas, Houston, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Rochester 
and New York City, carrying over $8,000 in purses, promise 
greater national interest. Dates: January 5, 6, and 7. 


CLAUDE E. PULLEN 


HEN the blazing glory that is 

Miami’s mid-winter sun breaks over 
its azure Gulf stream horizon on the 
morning of January Sth, it will mark 
the beginning of the 12th and greatest 
Miami All-American Air Maneuvers. 

On that day history will be written 
with the arrival of more privately owned 
airplanes than can be counted in all of 
Europe—a broad statement, but true. We 
expect more than 1,200 airplanes of all 
types on our big Municipal Airport and 
the adjoining, but yet incomplete, Master 
Airport which now is in the process of 
being constructed. 

That day also will mark the arrival in 
Miami of an anticipated additional 150 
airplanes, converging on the Magic City 
from six or more points in the country 
1,000 miles or more from Miami. Each 
of them will be entrants in the Bernarr 
Macfadden On-to-Miami race which will 
be flown for a total of more than $8,250 in cash prizes 
with the coveted Bernarr Macfadden trophy going to the 
pilot who makes the best miles-per-hour elapsed time from 
his starting point. 


We are proud of the Macfadden race. It represents a 
cash outlay of more than $5,000 by its sponsor. It repre- 
sents the faith its sponsor has in private aviation and his 
determination to encourage the growth of civil aviation 
because of its industrial importance to the Nation, the 
incentive applied flying gives to the building of strong 
bodies and alert minds and because of its military im- 
portance as a great well of reserve power in the event of 
a national emergency. 


The Bernarr Macfadden race is open to planes and 
engines of ATC rating and manufacturers’ advertised 
cruising speeds of 150 miles-per-hour, or more. In addi- 
tion, the planes must be equipped with radio as an added 
safety factor. As another safety feature of this great 
race, no flying will be permitted over water. 


Officials of the city of Miami and members of the 
Greater Miami Airport Association, sponsoring bodies of 
the annual Miami All-American Air Maneuvers, have 
worked diligently to make this annual aerial event the 
Nation’s greatest yearly gathering of the flying fraternity. 
The air maneuvers are dedicated to the general promotion 
of civil aviation and designed as a means of keeping alive 
private flying during the winter months when normal 
flying in the North is stalemated because of adverse weather 
conditions. 


We pride ourselves upon the slogan adopted by U. S. 
Army fliers who trained in Miami during the first World 
War. They said, “Every day is a flying day in Miami”. 
We believe that slogan most adequately expresses the 
climatic conditions with which we have so generously 
been endowed. We cannot, facetiously or otherwise, claim 
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any credit for arranging these ideal 
weather conditions—we are only proud, 
and a little boastful, that we live in 
them. 


So, with the most ambitious program 
of racing and aerobatic events ever be- 
fore attempted, plus our weather condi- 
tions, we look forward to the 12th 
annual Miami All-American Air Maneu- 
vers being our greatest. 


HIS year we are scheduling 14 major 

racing events. They include pylon 
events for the Glenn H. Curtiss, Col. 
E. H. R. Green and Firestone trophies 
and the Freddy Lund (aerobatic) trophy 
in which competition is limited to men. 
Last year we inaugurated the K. K. 
Culver trophy race for women fliers and 
this year it probably will be one of the 
most keenly competitive events of our 
show because of its very nature. Also, 
for women, is the Alcazar trophy race, 
one that has attracted applicants from all parts of the 
Nation. 

Our 1940 air show will be supplemented with one of 
the most elaborate entertainment programs ever attempted 
at any Air Maneuvers showing. Heading a great list of 
entertainment features will be our Aviation Ball and the 
Civilian Pilots’ Ball. We have arranged to provide sight- 
seeing, bathing and fishing parties for our civilian pilot 
guests and if they arrive before the air show—or stay 
after—Miami’s myriad night clubs, its horse and dog rac- 
ing tracks, golf courses, tennis courts and many beaches 
and recreational centers will provide diversified entertain- 
ment and amusement for all. 

Our advertising program is calling attention to a ten- 
day period of sport and festivity of which the air show 
is a major part. Opening with the annual Orange Bowl 
football game on New Year’s Day, this more than a 
week of fun and sport includes the famed International 
Horse Show, colorful parades in the Mardi Gras manner, 
the coronation of “Miss Miami Aviation” and “Miss Orange 
(Continued on Page 20) 





SEVENTH ANNUAL ORLANDO AIR PARTY 


Again the city of Orlando, Florida, and the Orlando Munici- 
pal Airport will be host to the Nation's private flying family 
on occasion of the Light Plane Cavalcade tour of Florida, 
January Ist and 2nd. 


A dinner dance will signalize this year’s Alligator Club | 
frolic, when initiation of new members takes place. Bill Lazarus 
of the Orlando Department of Aviation has announced that 
between 700 and 1,000 light airplanes with 2,000 pilots and | 
passengers will be expected when the Cavalcade assembles at 
Orlando for the Florida Cruise. 


A blanket invitation is being extended the Nation's private 
owners and their guests. 
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Cessna Surveys Business-Owner Field... Federal Com- 
munications Requirements Work Hardships ... Icing, a 
Cause of Vibration ... How to Get Rid of Ignition Noises 


R. Dwane L. Wallace, president of the Cessna Air- 

craft Company, of Wichita, Kansas, has given us 
permission to use some of the information contained in 
a summary of a survey Cessna recently completed with 
reference to business airplane usage requirements and 
trends. This condensed summary is so well written that 
we do not believe we could improve on it, and are includ- 
ing it herewith exactly as it was furnished us: 

The Cessna questic nnaire was mailed to all U. S. business 
firms listed by the Civil Aeronautics Authority as own- 
ing one or more airplanes as of February 1, 1939. Aerial 
photographers, crop dusters, charter operators, airplane 
sales agencies and other businesses concerned exclusively 
with aviation were not included in this survey. Object 
of the survey was to secure comprehensive information on 
operation of company airplanes is a basis for an accurate 
analysis of their value as a new tool for progressive execu 
tives. Highlights of the informtion volunteered by those 


questioned follows. 


The Butcher, The Baker 


Che petroleum industry accounted for the largest owner 
representation, some 35 per cent. Other users included 
manufacturers of screw machine products, spark plugs, 
radio apparatus, foundry equipment, surgical supplies, 
stokers, magnetos and many other items. Sales organiza 
tions (both national and regional), newspapers, drug 
chains, bakeries, large-scale farmers, ranchers and citrus 
growers, highway contractors, gold refiners, hotels, bus 
operators and other miscellaneous types of business were 


also represented. 


Time, Tide (And Executives) 

In listing the purposes for which firm airplanes were 
used, almost universal was the reply, “Executive trans- 
portation and sales promotion trips.” Other interesting 
plane uses given included attending conventions, bring- 
ing buyers to plant to see equipment (this from a heavy 
machinery manufacturer), quick transportation of crack 
salesmen to prospects (eliminating chance of important 
deals being bungled by inferior men), taking important 
customers on emergency trips (good will), fast and fre- 
quent branch inspection trips, pipeline patrol, making 
aerial photos for business purposes, emergency deliveries 
and visiting construction projects. A number of these 
planes were also used for recreation such as fishing and 
hunting trips. 

Wings On Their Heels 

The unanimous basic reply to the question concerning 
the advantages of plane-use in preference to other means 
of transport was the saving of valuable key-personnel 
time. The comfort of this means of travel was consistently 
mentioned. Too, safety was emphasized; typical comment, 
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“Enables us to escape highway hazards.” Other interest- 
ing slants, all quotes: impresses our Customers 
‘flying in’ sets us apart from the regular run of salesmen 
. gives us surprising prestige and entree . . . less fatigue; 
cheaper, quicker and safer gives better and greater 
coverage of territory by fewer and more capable salesmen 
saves customers’ time . . . I can feel the pulse of the 
field without neglecting my office duties go and re- 
more economical than any othe 
permits an otherwise impossible air 


turn as one pleases 
transportation 
view of project to be contracted . . . patroling pipelines 
by plane is more economical than former method of 
ground-walking. 


CAA 


Fourteen per cent of replies indicated dissatisfaction 
with present Civil Aeronautics Authority regulations. 


Safety First 


In rating desirable characteristics for business airplanes, 
safety was given first place by 85 per cent of replying 
firms, as might have been expected. Speed held a comforta- 
ble margin as second choice, while comfort and economical 
operation in the order named were close rivals for third. 
Low first cost finished a poor fifth. 


lt Takes All Kinds 


With the thought that actual experience in the use of 
airplanes for business purposes should give the ideal back 
ground for selecting the types of aircraft best suited for 
company use, the questionnaire asked for an outline of 
specific airplane preferences. 

For wing atrangement, high-wing monoplanes were the 
preferred type with a score of 54 per cent, low-wing 
monoplanes finished second with 29 per cent and biplanes 
trailed with 17 per cent. Over one-fourth of those ques- 
tioned wanted 450 horsepower or more and of this num- 
ber the preference for multi-engined planes was three 
to one. Two-thirds of all replies favored conventional 
steel-tubes, fabric construction in preference to all-metal 
construction. 

Dream Ship 

Each company was asked to specify the desired speed 
and range characteristics, number of seats wanted and 
the price class into which an airplane embodying these 
capabilities should be expected to fall. The proponents of 
multi-engined equipment wanted a cruising speed of 213 
m. p. h., range of 1,280 miles, five seats and a price of 
$33,330; note that all figures are averaged. Those who 
favored single-engined planes were divided into two classes; 
those wanting more than 200 horsepower, 52 per cent 
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of the total, and those who wanted less. The former group 
wanted an average cruising speed of 175 m. p. h., average 
range of 758 miles, seating capacity of four, and felt that 
such a ship should cost an average of $13,900. Average 
figures for the less-than-200-horsepower group were: cruis- 
ing speed, 140 m. p. h., range 613 miles, 3% seats and a 
cost of $6,055. 
Ups and Downs 

Replying to the questions asking for suggested general 
improvements, 35 per cent of those questioned asked for 
better takeoff performance; 25 per cent voted for slower 
landing speeds and improved soundproofing. Twenty per 
cent wanted more payloads, higher speeds, greater range 
and cheaper operation. Ten per cent suggested easier 
ground-handling characteristics, more comfort at high speed 
in rough air. 

The Old Grey Mare 

The average age of the business planes currently owned 
was 1.7 years. Interesting was the fact that of the average 
of 4.7 available seats, only 2.6 were usually occupied. 
Cruising speed for all types averaged 146 m. p. h. Average 
costs per mile: multi-motored, 24c; more-than-200 h. p. 
single engined planes, 13.2c; less-than-200 h. p. single- 
engined planes, 6.2c. Estimated depreciation averaged 
26 per cent per year on actual owners’ figures. This figure 
was based on the first 1.7 years of use when the rate of 
depreciation is considerably higher than later in the service 
life of the airplane. Average yearly flying time per plane 
was 346 hours, indicating rather intensive use of business 
planes. 

Whiskers On This One 

Noteworthy development of the survey was that 46 
per cent of the planes were flown by members of the firm 
exclusively contrasted with only 17 per cent flown ex- 
clusively by professional pilots. A total of 66 per cent were 
flown partially by members of the firm compared with 
25 per cent for professionals. Employes having other 
major duties flew 10 per cent of the planes exclusively and 
participated in flying 34 per cent of them. Average pilot’s 
age was 38.2 years, the oldest reported being 52 years. 
Professional pilots’ salaries averaged $290 per month. Cus- 
tomary night flying was reported in 39 per cent of the 
questionnaires, and customary or occasional instrument 
flight in only 29 per cent. 


Swapping Horsepower 

Replying to the question concerning their company 
airplane replacement, 13 per cent preferred to change 
yearly. Another 20 per cent believed in replacement after 
an average of 2.9 years. Seventeen per cent used an hourly 
basis in figuring replacement, the average being 740 flying 
hours. The remainder favored replacement when their 
airplanes were obsoleted by safer, faster, cheaper, more 
comfortable equipment. 


And In Conclusion 

The survey as a whole definitely establishes the fact that 
the airplane has passed from the romance stage to the 
position of being a valuable aid to modern business com- 
munication. A study of the varied firms now using air- 
planes profitably indicates that almost any business with 
high-speed travel requirements would more than justify 
ownership of a company airplane from the dollars-and- 
cents angle. 


ROM the Cessna summary a small but yet noticeable 
percentage of those questioned showed some dissatis- 
faction with the CAA. Naturally, as long as the CAA is 
run by human beings we are going to have to put up with 
human frailties, but we think that the CAA has done a 
pretty good job, all things being considered. We know 
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that some operators have selfish viewpoints on this busi- 
ness—and we can appreciate the fundamental underlying 
reasons that make them unhappy. However, no nation 
nor community of citizens has ever been able to operate 
without some sort of policing agency—and as policemen 
go, the CAA is TOPS. Of course, they can improve, and 
after talking with some of them, we are sure that they 
are trying to improve—all they need is our whole-hearted 
co-operation and friendly constructive criticism. We can 
make the CAA into anything we want if we are honest 
and reasonable. 
=cGe 


HIS column would like to have your reactions to the 

part the Federal Communications Commission plays in 
Civil Aeronautics. We believe that as a whole they are 
co-operative in spirit but somewhat inclined to put un- 
necessary and useless restrictions and impediments on the 
non-technical aircraft radio operator. For some time 
they required their inspectors to check all aircraft radio 
stations in their respective districts. Now they require 
the aircraft operator to report to one of the district offices 
and have his radio equipment checked. In many cases this 
entails considerable actual expense to the operator, since 
he may be two or three hundred miles from such a district 
office. We do not believe that any purpose is served by 
such an inspection because: First, an automatic frequency 
check is imposed on each operator each time he uses his 
transmitter. If he is off frequency the station he is trying 
to contact will tell him so, or else he won’t be able to 
get him. In either case, the operator will have his equip- 
ment checked by a competent radio man. If the equip- 
ment will not work the stations we have to contact, then 
it is of no use to us. Second, periodic inspections of the 
radio equipment usually result from some failure of the 
equipment. At such times as the equipment is repaired it 
is usually checked by competent persons. In view of the 
terrific government expenditures on made-work programs, 
we do not see why they don’t have enough men to inspect 
the radio installations at their respective bases. What do 
you think? 

cCGe 


OME time ago, we were flying across Southern Illinois 

in a Wasp powered Spartan. Jack Huff, the pilot, had 
previously mentioned that the constant speed propeller 
seemed somewhat rough at times. The weather was clear 
and the temperature at 5,000 feet was about 60 degrees. 
Suddenly, the engine cowling vibrated unduly and small 
tremors were felt throughout the ship. These persisted for 
some time and Huff was able finally to find an engine 
speed and throttle setting that apparently reduced them 
to a minimum. When we arrived at our base we checked 
the propeller and found it O. K. Later, we had the same 
experience in a Jacobs Beechcraft with a constant speed 
propeller. Weather clear, altitude 6,000 feet, temperature 
65 degrees. A check showed that the fuel mixture was 
correct and the carburetor air temperature was 75 degrees. 
The cowling of the engine would make rotary motions of 
2 or 3 degrees, similar to its action when the engine is 
idling slowly and unevenly. Since the constant speed 
propeller takes care of lost power of the engine it was not 
at once evident what the trouble was. It appeared un- 
reasonable that such a coincidence would occur to two 
different ships on succeeding days if the difficulty was 
purely mechanical. The thought finally occurred that we 
must be having carburetor icing troubles. This appeared 
improbable, since we had never before experienced carbure- 
tor ice with the carburetor air temperature as high as 75 
degrees. However, applying sufficient heat to raise the 
carburetor air to 90 degrees completely stopped the icing. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Aeronautical ¢ orpora- 
1810 of a carriage 


HE family tree of the Brewster 

tion begins with the founding in 
factory in New Haven, Connecticut, by James Brewster. 
Recognition and appreciation of his products led to the 
establishment of a branch factory on Broome Street, New 
York City, in 1826. Due to his well deserved popularity 
with the elite carriage trade, he moved his plant to 47th 
When 


in 1907, there began demands for automobile coach work, 


Street and Broadway, at the middle of the century. 


it was a natural and easy transition tor the popular and 
Brewster & Company to enter this 


prosperous firm of 
particular field. The automobile body work became such 


an important factor in the business of the C ompany that, 
in 1910, a move was made to a new, well equipped building 


on Queensborough Plaza in Long Island City. 


As the Brewster Company, with foresight, recognized 
the trend of the times and changed from the building 
of carriages to automobiles and bodies, it decided, in 1920, 
to enter the aeronautical field. In that year a United States 
Navy contract for duralumin sea floats was undertaken. 
The success of the initial float order led to the acceptance 
of many orders for floats of wood, duralumin and stainless 
steel, as well as for aircraft parts and sub-assemblies. In 
1932, the aviation division of Brewster and Company 
which has developed an enviable reputation for the quality 
James Work, who, at 


Brewster! 


of its products, was taken over by 


known as the 


that time, formed what is now 


Aeronautical Corporation. 


Realizing the future of the aeronautical industry, James 
Work carefully developed and expanded his company to 
take full advantage of the business available, with the 
result that at the end of seven years Brewster Aeronautical 
¢ orporation is know n not only as a prominent and 
successful concern in the aircraft parts business, but as 
a reputable designer and manufacturer of military air- 
craft. The principal activity in the aircraft parts field 
has been the manufacture of all metal wings and tail sur- 


faces and floats for seaplanes and flying boats. In addition 


Complete machine shop, em- 

bracing some 8,000 square feet 

of floor area, includes the most 

modern equipment for preci- 
sion aircraft work. 


Right: A Brewster fighter gets 

wings preparatory to being 

shipped to Roosevelt Field for 
flight tests. 


to the above mentioned items for military aircraft, 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation has manufactured, in 
the past, detailed parts or major assemblies for practically 
all the principal aircraft manufacturers. The fact that 
this type of business has amounted to well over $4,500,000 


in seven years is an indication of its value. 


The Engineering Department of the Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corporation has made an enviable reputation in 
the military design field. Its first major product was the 
design of a two-seat scouting dive bomber for the Navy. 
This ship was so highly regarded that the Navy is now 
producing a substantial number at the Naval Aircraft 
Factory, to meet immediate requirements. This plane has 


Above: A squadron of fighters moves 
down the final assembly line under the 
natural light of the center court. 
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been released for export sale either as a bomber, or with 
variations in armament and equipment, as a fighter or 
attack plane, powered by the Wright Cyclone engine. 
These models have top speeds in excess of 300 m. p. h. with 
full bomb or armament load. A current design, a produc- 
tion order of which is now nearing completion at the 
factory, is a single seater fighter of exceptional performance, 
both in maneuverability and in speed. This plane for the 
United States Navy creditably meets the exacting require- 
ments for the ship board fighter type. 


The company demonstrator plane, which has proved 
of great value to the Brewster Aeronautical Corporation 
Export Division in assisting the sale of Brewster planes to 
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Below: The Company's hangar at Roosevelt 
Field with a Brewster-Fleet Trainer 
in foreground. 





foreign governments, is the export version of the current 
military single seater fighter. 

Brewster Aeronautical Corporation, endeavoring to main- 
tain its reputation for advanced engineering, has several 
new designs for military aircraft, either on the board or 
advanced to the stage of actual construction of the ex- 
perimental plane. Performance and type of these planes are 
confidential and restricted and, therefore, cannot be di- 
vulged. Suffice to state that the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation designs that have advanced beyond the original 
preliminary stage and design have been invariably success- 
ful when entered in competitive United States Govern- 
ment competitions. 


HE present home of the Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 

tion is a multi-storied building, located at Northern 
Boulevard and 35th Street, Long Island City, New York. 
This property, which is owned by the Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corporation, includes a city block, half of which 
is occupied by the factory, which has a total floor area 
of approximately 185,000 square feet. The present build- 
ing permits the centralization of activities. Ofhces, En- 
gineering, Planning, Experimental Department, and parts 
division are on the fourth floor; Stock Room, Sheet Metal 
parts and Processing are on the third floor; fuselage mono- 
coque and wing assembly on the second floor; and final 
assembly on the first floor. 


The production, which flows downward in orderly 
channels, starts as detailed parts, which, in turn, become 
part of sub-assemblies and finally major units in the form 
of complete wings and fuselages, which, after final assem- 
bly operations on the first floor, are transported, on 
special trucks, to the Company’s hangar at Roosevelt 
Field, where assembly and test flights take place, and 
fly-away deliveries are made. The plan view of the 
building is a “U”, with a 35-ft. elevator at the center of 
the base. This type of building design furnishes ideal 
natural light on all floors from all sides. The first floor 
which has 23-ft. ceilings is rectangular in shape with a 

(Continued on page 26) 


Left: The power plant with its air ducts 
| and multitudinous accessories, all housed 
compactly in the nose, requires a preci- 

sion job of sheet metal work. 
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Below: Flush-riveted fuselage assemblies 
set a new standard of craftsmanship for 
former Brewster body builders. Not the 
slightest ripple between rivets or supports 
is permitted in this tightly stretched skin. 
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LOCKHEED SALES EXPANSION CONTINUES 


@ In spite of the fact that the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation Plant 
has been most busily engaged in the production of military aircraft, 
large commercial tr ansport yrders ire continuing to come in 

The TVA recently added a contract for a standard Lockheed 12 six 
passenger airplane to cost approximately $51,000 Three additional 
commercial sales for Lockheed 12 Transports at a total value of about 
$160,000 were also announced 

Ce 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR DOUGLAS COMMERCIAL 
AIRCRAFT 


e A new surge of business has necessitated the hiring by Douglas of 
2,500 additional skilled workers. Orders have continued to pour in 


with a definite persistence of the heaviest portion in commercial ait 


craft demand as against military orders There are now on hand 
orders for 70 air transports, consisting principally of DC-3'’s and DST 
(sleepers), eleven of these to be delivered to the Pan American 
Company and two to Pan American Grace, all for Spanish American 
service. Five per cent of the total will go to European transport lines, 
chiefly to Holland 

The company also started construction at its El Segundo plant of the 
first of an order tor tour cargo and three transport Variations of its 
newest commercial airplane, the DC-5. Intended for use in transport 
ing material and personnel between naval land stations, the DC-5’s will 
have a weight carrying capacity (useful load) of over 7,000 pounds. 

cGe 


ADDITION TO NORTH AMERICAN NEARS 
COMPLETION 


@ Work is progressing rapidly on the extensive addition to the factory 


recently announced, with all units eduled to be completed during 
February, 1940 


In the export field, North American has completed 360 Harvard 





C-W SUBSTRATOSPHERE PLANE NEARS 
COMPLETION 





George Haldeman, left, senior aeronautical engineering inspector 
of the CAA, and A. M. Alcorn, CAA aeronautical engineering in- 
spector, in control room of the Boeing 307 Stratoliner, now under- 
going official tests for ATC. 

The CAA Flight Test Board, which took charge of the 307 on Novem- 
ber 3, consists of R. D. Bedinger, regional manager, as chairman: 
George Haldeman, executive member; A. M. Alcorn; B. M. Jacobs, 
senior air carrier inspector; O. A. Rosto, air carrier maintenance 
inspector; Harry Sine and Harold Phillips, aircraft inspectors, and 

F. Hammerberg, aeronautical engineer of the aircraft 
airworthiness section. 
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Advanced Combat Trainers for the Royal Air Force of England, with 
40 more to come off the line. 

The French contract for 230 training craft of the BT-9B type is also 
nearing completion, while production on U. S. Army Corps contracts 


recently let is in its early stages. 


DcGe 


TIMM AIRCRAFT COMPLETING NEW TYPE PLANE 


e A revolutionary new type of airplane is nearing completion at the 
Van Nuys Factory of Timm Aircraft Corporation, and will be tried 
out in a few weeks to determine its utility particularly for military 
purposes. The new plane has a basic construction of triple laminated 
spruce plywood impregnated with phenol, with a finishing of bakelite 
substance by which the ship is in effect made in molds and assembled. 
The material is declared to be light, resistant to fire and salt water 


ind subject to speedy construction and repairs. 


Ge 
NORTHROP PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


e@ Following ground breaking ceremonies on September 30th, work 
has been under wavy on construction of the plant, with steel erection 
started on the main building. Walter T. Gage, Northrop personnel 
director, will begin taking applications for experienced aircraft plant 


w orkers 


Ge 
VULTEE PLANT EXPANSION IN FULL SWING 


@ The expansion program which will result, upon completion, in 


doubling the size of the Vultee Aircraft plant, is now in full swing 


Word from Brazil indicated that five of the last shipment of six 
the 


Vultee GB2 Brazilian Attack-Bombers had been delivered t 
Brazilian Air Corps 

The company announced that it had named its new pursuit model 
the Vultee Skycat, and that a contract for the installation of a new 
type experimental engine in their model YA-19 had been received from 
the United States Army Air Corps. It was also noted that the 


Valient 51, a basic combat plane, has been released for export 
cc 
KINNER MOTORS SHOW PROFIT 


e Earl Herring, general manager of Kinner Motors, has announced 
that upon completion of the first quarter under the new management 
and administration, the company showed a net profit of $6,214.34 for 
the period ending September 30th. The company today has approxi- 


ts payroll and expects to double that number by 


mately 65 employes on 


January Ist, next 


Ge 
NEW ORDERS BRING RECORD BACKLOG 


@ Within a ten-day period orders for aircraft parts and accessories 
totaling approximately $250,000 have been received by Aircraft Pre 
cision Products, Inc., of Los Angeles. This brings the company’s 


backlog to a total of $438,000, the largest in its history 


ce 


WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS MORE LYCOMINGS 


@ The Lycoming Division of the Aviation Manufacturing Corporation 
has recently been awarded a contract totaling $833,880 by the War 
Department Long a favorite with the army in’ training ships, the 
new contract includes the purchase of Lycoming R-680-9, 280 horse- 
power engines, totaling $340,500 for installation in Stinson O-49 
two-place observation monoplanes. The balance of the contract is for 
the purchase of Lycoming R-680-11 engines for installation in Stear- 
man type airplanes, at a total cost of $493,380. The Stearman is a 


two-seater biplane 


Ge 
DOUGLAS BOMBERS FOR ARABIA 


@ Modern, streamlined sky fighters for defense of ancient and rugged 
desert wastes of Arabia are in process of construction at the El 
Segundo, California, plant of Douglas Aircraft Company. 

Fifteen high-speed, single-engined, attack bombers are on order, 
Douglas officials disclosed, and are scheduled for delivery to the 
Kingdom of Iraq early next spring. The compact little fighters will 
be powered with Wright Cyclone engines and will have a speed in 
excess of 250 m. p. h. In their essential characteristics these planes closely 
resemble attack bombers built by Douglas Aircraft Company for Peru 
and tor the Government of the Netherlands. They will cost in excess 
of $800,000. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 

















PERMANENT EXHIBIT FOR LUSCOMBE 


e@ Evers Flying Service, Floyd Bennett Airport, distributors for 
Luscombe, now have a permanent exhibit in their downtown New 
York display room, featuring a de luxe Luscombe, powered by a dual 
ignition 65 horsepower Continental engine and equipped with Lear 
two-way radio. This display, which is open to the public, is attracting 
much interest. Also on display is a pneumatic pontoon developed by 
Capt. McKinley and manufactured by Goodyear. 

e@ Recent air races have given Luscombe airplanes a good showing. 
Luscombes have won every race in which they were entered at the 
following air meets held during late September and October: Top 
O’Texas Air Show, Pampa, Texas; Pacific Western Air Races at 
Santa Ana, California; American Legion Air Show, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania 


Ss 
RECENT FAIRCHILD SALES 


@ Sales and deliveries of Fairchild “24’s’”’ are reported as follows: 
Ranger 165 HP powered ships to Wm. F. Loomis of Milton, Mass 
and to the South Bend Tool & Die Company, South Bend, Ind 
Warner powered ships to John Blondel, Montclair, N. J.; A. C 
Stifel, Jr., Wheeling, West Virginia, and Aerial Transport Company 
of Bangkok, Thailand (Siam) This is the seventh Fairchild to go 
to this operating company, whose record tor the annual period ending 
March 31, 1939, shows 100 per cent completion of scheduled trips 
Mail, passengers and freight are carried on the airline routes in which 


these Fairchildd are used 


cCGe 


AERONCA EXPORTS SEVEN “CHIEFS” 


e@ Aeronca set a new high for exports in a single week when seven 
Franklin-powered “Chiefs” were exported to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Aeronca airplanes have been exported to eighteen foreign countries 
during the year of 1939. This factor has contributed to the increase 
of almost 100 per cent in Aeronca sales for 1939 as compared with 


sales for 1938 


DcCe 
AERONCA “CHIEFS” FOR CAA TRAINING 
e Since the advent of the CAA Training Program, several schools 


have ordered and taken delivery of multiple units of Aeronca “Chiefs”’. 
Among these are Serv-Air, Raleigh, N. € 
Lycomings; Land O” Lakes Flying Service, 


16 Lycomings; Boulevard 
Airport, Philadelphia 
Pontiac, Mich.—-4 Franklins; Standard Aviation, Bendix, N. J.—8 
Continentals; Unger Aircraft, New Brunswick, N. J.—5S Continentals; 
und Ashcraft Brothers, Lawrence, Kan 5 Continentals. 


ccs 


APPROVAL FOR NEW LOCKHEED “LODESTAR” 


a With the recent completion of all of its experimental test flights, 


the new Lockheed “Lodestar” now carries a CAA approved type 
rating 
During tests, the 17-place transport, Lockheed’s latest commercial 


airlined, equaled or bettered all preliminary performance figures. Its 
top speed is 240 miles per hour. It will take off in 15 seconds after 
a run of only 860 feet, will climb at the rate of 1,200 feet per 
minute, and has a maximum ceiling of 23,000 feet. Even before the 
plane had completed its Federal tests, Mid-Continent Airlines ordered 
a quarter-million-dollar fleet of the sleek new planes for its 895-mile 


route connecting Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City and Tulsa. 
oC 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE MANUFACTURERS STEP 
UP PRODUCTION 


e@ Figures released by John H. Jouett, president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, show that the United States aircraft engine 
manufacturers now have a production capacity of more than 16,000 
engines a year. Keeping pace with the country’s output of airplanes, 
builders of motors are expanding their facilities so rapidly that within 
the next year they will be able to produce at an annual rate of 25,000 
engines of a thousand horsepower each, besides meeting all requirements 
tor lighter engines 


Ge 
MODERNIZATION OF LYCOMING PLANT 
PLANNED 


e@ Plans calling for complete modernization of the present Lycoming 
Manufacturing Company plant recently acquired, and the expendi- 
ture of $400,000 for new equipment, have been announced by W. H. 
Beal, President of Aviation Manufacturing Corporation. 

The purchase of the Lycoming plant will add about 200,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space, nearly all of which will be concen- 
trated on the production of aircraft engines and propellers. The 
Foundry and Spencer Heater section of the company will be main- 
tained as the Spencer Division and will be operated entirely independent 


of the aviation manufacturing activities 


DECEMBER, 1939 


PIPER AIRCRAFT DIVIDEND 


@ Directors of Piper Aircraft Corporation have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 15 cents a share covering the period September 
1 to December 1, 1939, on the 60 cent No Par Value Preferred Stock. 
The dividend is payable December 1, 1939, to stockholders of record 
November 24, 1939. 





SCHEDULED AIR TRANSPORT 











CERTIFICATE TO WILMINGTON CATALINA 


@ The CAA announced that a certificate of public convenience 
has been issued to the Wilmington Catalina Airline, Ltd., assuring its 
continuance of operation between the mainland and Santa Catalina 


Island, carrying passengers and property, but not air mail 


Ge 
WAE TO SPEND $210,000 


@ Final approval for the modernization of Western Air Express’ flying 
equipment has been voted at a cost of nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

The company showed an increase of 24.9 per cent for the third 


quarter of 1939 as compared with the same period of last year 
cCGe 
UAL ISSUES INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


e@ “Behind the Scenes of the Nation’s First Airlines” is the title of a 
new booklet, attractively printed in color, which has just been issued 
by United Air Lines. 

The booklet is illustrated with many photographs showing many 
of the procedures that are taken in flight planning, trafhe control, 
supervision and maintenance, and it also includes frank explanations 
of United's operating policies, flight code, and cancellation policies. 
It also serves to acquaint passengers with key executives in United's 
operating force, by printing pictures of them with brief accounts of 


their experience in air transportation. 


Ge 
NEW DC-4’'S FOR UNITED 


e@ United Air Lines has placed a $3,400,000 order with the Douglas 
Aircraft Company for ten production type four-motored, forty- 
passenger DC-4's, it was announced by President W. A. Patterson. 
The planes will be the largest commercial passenger landplanes in 
domestic service. They are expected to develop a cruising speed of 
approximately 225 miles per hour, providing a thirteen-hour coast-to 


coast service, including stops. 





ATC TESTS BEGIN ON BOEING STRATOLINER 





The largest twin-engined transport airplane ever produced in the 
United States, the 19-ton CW-20, shown above, is rapidly nearing 
completion in the St. Louis Airplane Factory of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. Two |4-cylinder Double-Row Cyclones furnish the power. 
The CW-20 is 76 feet long, has a wing span of 108 feet and is 
designed to transport 36 passengers and 6,000 pounds of mail and 
express at sub-stratosphere altitudes. Of all-metal construction, the 
airplane when completely assembled will weigh 38,000 pounds. Ac- 
cording to Vice President and General Manager France of the St. 
Louis factory, test flights are expected to begin in December. 
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UNITED EARNINGS UP 


@ A net income of $557,328.89 after all changes in the 3rd quarter 


of 1939, equivalent to 37.2 cents per share of stock outstanding, com 


pared with the net income of $115,900.73 in the 3rd quarter of 1938, 
has been announced by United Air Lines President, W. A. Patterson. 

Coincidental with the issuance of the 3rd quarter statement, the 
Company announced the expansion of air schedules to a year ‘round 


basis without interruption 


cCe 
TWA EASTERN TERMINUS AT NORTH BEACH 
e According to an announcement from Mr. Jack Frye, President of 
IWA, the airline is ready to begin operations at New York's new 
$40,000,000 airport at North Beach, Queens 
While North Beach will become the eastern terminus for flights 
IWA will continue to maintatit ad }uate flight schedules in and rut 


of Newark Airport 
The North Beach Terminal, recently dedicated by Mayor Fiorella 


La Guardia, required two years to build, and will serve as a base for 
seaplanes and Atlantic-spanning clippers as well as domestic airlines’ 
planes 
’ 

PCA’S EARNINGS REFLECT UPWARD TREND 
@ A net profit of $89,330.06, or 36 cents per share after all charges 
including provision for depreciation and Federal and State taxes, was 
reported by PCA for the first ten months of this year. This shows a 
substantial improvement over the corresponding period in 1938 when 
a net profit of $967.42 was earned on the same basis 

“The year 1939 is the first in which a profit has been consistently 


realized in each month beginning with March,” PCA President C. 
Bedell Monro emphasized. “This establishes a new mark in the com- 
pany's history and reflects a general trend which has been pronounced 
throughout the air transport industry 

Substantial gains were reported in all sources of revenue. Passenger 
revenue was up 34 per cent, air mail revenue increased 12 per cent, and 


air express revenue increased 7 per cent 





MISCELLANY 











NEW CLOSING DATE FOR ESSAY CONTEST 


e@ The National Intercollegiate Flying Club has announced that the 


closing date of the aviation essay contest sponsored by the chairman of 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, Robert H. Hinckley, originally set for 
December Ist, has been extended to February 1, 1940, in order to 
give the 10,000 students ipating in the Authority's flight training 





program an opportunity to submit their entries 


cc 
EFFECTS OF EMBARGO ACT REPEAL 
@ The effects of the recent repeal of the United States Embargo 


Act are reflected in the following statements by leading aircraft corpora 
tion executives 

MR. ROBERT GROSS, President, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
“The last plane of the British Government order for 250 bombers will 
be off our factory floor this week. We have an order totaling approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 fron Australian Government No other 
foreign orders have been received since the repeal of the embargo 
We are prepared to manufacture airplanes tor toreign purchasers in 
large quantities, but will in all cases give precedence to the requirements 


of the United States 
MR. DONALD W. DOUGLAS, President, Douglas Aircraft Com 


pany, Inc.: “Early this year, when the United States Government 
announced its rearmament program, this company assured the Gov- 
ernment it was ready to supply the necessary aircraft and that its 
policy would be one of ‘expansion without extravagance’ and ‘volume 
without waste’. This has been, and will continue to be, the keystone 
of Douglas policy 

[he present so-called aviation ‘boom’ does not fundamentally or 
permanently affect the economic value of the aircraft industry to 
Southern California 

“Significant is the fact that since foreign orders began to occupy 
so much of the public spotlight, we, here at Douglas have received 
orders for more than 70 of the DC-3's, commercial transports now 
practically the standard equipment in the United States 

“I believe the aircraft industry has a great future and that its 


destiny is not permanently tied up with military business.” 
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CUB DISTRIBUTORS’ MEETING 


e The Fourth Annual Cub Distributors’ Meeting was held at the 
Fallon Hotel, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, on December fifth and 
sixth. Morning sessions were open to distributors or their representa- 
tives, while the afternoon and evening gatherings were open to all. 


Ge 
WESTERN ELECTRIC ANNOUNCES NEW DIVISION 


e@ To meet the unique requirements of broadcasting stations, airlines, 
the government services and other similar users of its communication 
equipment outside of the Bell System, the Western Electric Company 
has formed a new branch to be known as the Specialty Products Divi- 
sion. This unit will be responsible for such by-products of telephone 
research as: hearing aids, aviation, marine and police radio, broadcasting 
equipment, sound systems, and equipment made to specification for the 
United States Government 

The new division will be located at Western Electric Company's 


Kearny, N. J., Works, and will be headed by F. R. Lack as manager. 
mScoCe 


NEW RADIO SHOW DRAMATIZES AVIATION 
GROWTH 


e@ Sky Blazers, exploited as “the air show of the air”, will be heard 
weekly over the nation-wide CBS network on Saturdays at 7:30 p. m., 
EST. It is the first radio presentation of its kind, and is being sponsored 
by the Continental Baking Company as the advertising vehicle of 
Wonder Bread. 

“While the advertising motive prompts our presentation of Sky 
Blazers,” Mr. M. Lee Marshall, president of the baking company, 
declared, “‘we shall exert every effort to make the programs serve as a 
vehicle for creating wider public favor for aviation.” 


Cs 
FIRST WINTER GLIDING CONTEST 


e@ The first winter gliding and soaring contest in this country was 
held at the Warren E. Eaton Gliding and Soaring Facility, Elmira, 
New York, November 24th through 26th. 

The contest was sponsored and conducted by the Elmira Area 
Soaring Corporation, with the official sanction of the Soaring Society 
of America, the National Aeronautic Association, and the Civil Aero- 


nautics Authority. 


Ge 
NAA MOVES TO BROADEN REPRESENTATION 


@ Steps toward broadening the structure of the National Aeronautic 
Association to include the increasing number of organizations now 
interested in aviation development was announced today by the exe- 
cutive committee and officers of the Association. Thirty aviation or 
ganizations and more than one hundred patriotic, civic and business 
organizations took part in the Association-sponsored National Aviation 
Forum held at Washington last February. 


Ge 
YOUNG WOMAN PILOT TO INSTRUCT FOR CAA 


e@ Miss Dorothy Fulton, Teaneck, N. J., is believed to be the only 
woman in the United States holding one of the new CAA Instructor's 
ratings as well as a Commercial and Complete Ground School rating. 
Miss Fulton has been flying since she was fifteen years old and received 
these ratings before she was twenty-one. The CAA has authorized 
Miss Fulton to teach twenty students from Bergen Junior College, 
Teaneck, N. J., which is the only privately owned college so far 
to receive CAA Training Program. 

Miss Fulton has ordered and taken delivery of two Aeronca “Chiefs”, 
which she will use for flight training. 

cGe 
NINETY-NINES 

e@ The 99 Club was organized by Amelia Earhart ten years ago and 
was so named because there were 99 women pilots present at the first 
meeting. Today the membership runs close to 400, headed by Mrs. 
Betty Gillies of Syosset, Long Island, popular and able president. Other 
National officers include: Miss Harriet Isaacson, vice president, Oak- 
land, California; Mrs. Elizabeth Phillips, national secretary, Keene, 
Virginia; and Miss Barbara Southgate, national treasurer, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

Girls who hold solo certificates of competency are eligible for Junior 
membership, but must qualify for regular membership within one 
year. Regular membership is limited to holders of private certificates 
of competency or better. Inactive members with more than 200 hours 
may remain life-long members. 

The organization is divided into eight sections. Each section in 
turn may organize as many chapters as it sees fit with a minimum 
of five members in each chapter. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 














IMPORTANT SOCIAL SECURITY TAX DECISION 


e A decision of universal interest to the aircraft industry was rendered 
on November 6th by the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
ended litigation instituted by the Glenn L. Martin Company, to re 
cover the amount of Social Security taxes paid by this company 
in accordance with the Social Security Act, which was passed sub- 
sequent to the signing of the contract on which the Social Security 
taxes were paid. The decision was delivered by Justice Hugo Black, 
well known to the aviation industry as the Alabama Senator who was 
co-author of the Black-McKellar Act which governed the aviation 
industry subsequent to the cancellation of the air mail contracts in 
1934. 


The decision, in effect, held that contractors with the United States 
Government are legally obliged to pay Social Security taxes regardless 
of the fact that the Social Security Act may have been enacted sub 
sequent to the signing ot the contract. T he dec mion sets a prec edent 
not only for the entire aircraft manufacturing industry, but for other 


industries 


cc 


CONFERENCE GOES ON RECORD FOR FEEDERS 


@ Under the joint sponsorship of the Southwest Division, Air Con- 
gress of America and the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas, a regional aviation conference was held at Pittsburg on November 
15. Declarations and recommendations approved by the four di 


visional meetings of the group were as follows 


“We declare in favor of a unified campaign to gain a general 
expansion of airline services in the four States represented in this 
conterence, and particularly we favor the development of so-called 
feeder airmail routes in this section. We urge all U. S. Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from these four States to work co-opera- 
tively for the enactment of a legislative measure appropriating funds 
earmarked to pay for the carrying of airmail by an experimental 
feeder airline authorized to transport goods and persons as well as 
mail on a route serving the principal cities in these four States, and 
not now appearing on the airline map of the United States. We 
request our Congressmen to make a united demand that this same 
enactment shall instruct the Civil Aeronautics Authority to grant the 
authority and order the Post Office Department to grant airmail 


contracts, to an operator to operate such experimental feeder airline, 
same to be conducted as a daylight (“contact”) flying operation 
on a route serving ten or more now “off-line” cities, preference 
being given to those cities which, other factors being equal, offer the 
best prospects as to passenger patronage, express business and airmail 
poundage. In considering prospective patronage, it is recommended 
that the relative importance of the three sources of revenue be 


rated in the order named. 


“We advocate short courses relating to ground training work be 
offered instructors in colleges and schools who have not had tech- 
nical training in the mechanics of flying, such courses to be or- 
ganized as part of the flight training program of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. 


“We were fortunate in the opportunity to advise with Thomas E. 
Flaherty, airport engineer for the Sth region of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, who consulted with all representatives of comu- 
nities that had problems in regard to building airports. The airport 
group approved the proposal that Congress appropriate $250,000,000 
for airport construction, suggesting that designation be made as to 
the amounts allocated to original construction, improvements, safety 
appliances and other phases of airport development. The enabling 
act, passed by the last legislature in the State of Iowa, is recom- 
mended as a model for States in need of legislation for airport 
zoning to protect the flying public and the vast sums invested in 
airports. Most States are badly in need of zoning laws to protect 
airport investments Many cities are now powerless to enforce re- 
moval of hazards. Only eleven States now have power to enforce 
removal of obstructions by police power. All States may exercise 
the right of eminent domain, buying the property involved, but that 
s a very expensive process. The discussion developed the fact that 
there is much need for plans and specifications to be made available 
yn airports and hangars. It is suggested that the Air Congress of 
America operate as a clearing house for the benefit of communities 
desiring to start construction, co-operating on this activity with the 
Sth region CAA office 


“First, that the individuals holding memberships and member 
towns in the Southwest Division, Air Congress of America, embracing, 
as it does, eight States, consolidate their efforts and present a united 
effort in working for the establishment of a NACA research labora- 
tory in this inter-mountain region. Second, that this congress in- 
struct its secretary to draft a resolution respectfully requesting the 
Secretary of War to establish an aviation squadron as a unit of the 
Kansas National Guard.” 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL 


5345) 


The City of Miami and the Greater Miami 
Airport Association invite you to come to the 
World’s Playground in Tropical Florida for 1940's 
great annual gathering of the Flying Fraternity. 


Fourteen great racing events. Trophy races 
for the Bernarr Macfadden, Col. E. H. R. Green, 
Freddy Lund and Firestone Trophies. Two women’s 
races for the coveted K. K. Culver and Alcazar 


trophies. New and sensational aerobatic events. 


Applications now being received for the 
$8,250.00 added Bernarr Mactadden On-to 


Miami race from points 1,000 miles or more from Y 


Miami. For ATC rated planes and engines with 


~ 


cruising speeds of 150 miles per hour or more. 


aS 4 
\ — is 


A gala and unequalled Address correspon- 
dence to Miami All- 
American Air Maneu- 
vers, Columbus Hotel 
Miami, Florids. 


entertainment program 


for civi:.an and military s 
guests. 
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Miami Maneuvers 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Bowl”. Also included is the opening of the ninety-day 
Metropolitan Miami Fishing Tournament which will be 
accomplished on the blue waters of Biscayne Bay through a 
huge marine parade of hundreds of gayly bedecked fishing 
and pleasure craft ranging from the ordinary cabin fishing 
cruiser to palatial million-dollar yachts. 

Following the air show and the ten-day period of fes- 
tivity, 100 planes will make the annual Miami-Havana 
Air Cruise to our neighboring island republic where pilots 
and passengers will be guests of the Cuban Government 
for a three-day air show featuring American planes and 


pilots. 


Elaborate entertainment, as only the Latin-American 
can provide it, an impressive list of trophies for American 
participants, and the Old World beauty of Havana await 
those who make this cruise with a stop-over in Key West, 


southernmost city in continental United States. 


This trip which, surprisingly enough, requires only 
ninety miles of flight over water, provides adequate pro- 
tection for pilots and planes by the stationing of a chain 
of Cuban and American floating craft from the break- 
water at Key West to the entrance of Havana’s beautiful 
harbor with the added protection of surface and aerial 
patrols from Miami bases of our highly efficient U. S. 
Coast Guard. 


Yes, we are proud of our air show. We are proud of 
our weather and we want you all to come down here in 
January and be proud with us. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
Annual All-American Air Maneuvers 


Prizes will be awarded as follow First Place 50 per cent; Second 
Place 25 per cent; Third Pla 15 per cent; Fourth Place 10 per cent 
of the purse. All perpetual trophies must be won three times to secure 
permanent px $s 
No NAM Purst Day 

1. C-licensed ’ lis 

placement or r, open or closed Glenn H. Curtiss 
Distance 25 n > lap ver 5 Trophy Perpet 
nile course ual) $1,000 Sunday 
2. C-I 1 ra / 
place nt inde p losed 
Distance 25 miles, 5 lap ver 5 Csreen Trophy 
mile course Perpetual) $800 Saturday 
’. Free for All Sportsman Pilot ¢ 
licensed race, pen or closed. D 
tance 25 miles, 5 laps over 5 
course (see paragraph No. 13 Trophy Saturday 
4. Aerobatics by Invitat 150 cu Freddy Lund 
in. or over Trophy (Perpetual) 
$1,000 to winner 
Elimination Friday 
Elimination Saturday 
Final Sunday 
5. C-licensed race 2 n 11s 
placement or under, open or closed 
Distance lt mile 4 laps ver 
mile < irse iftying Trophy Friday 





No NAMI PuRsE Day 


6. C-licensed race, 200 cu. in. dis- 
placement or under, open or closed. 
Distance 10 miles, 4 laps over 
2%-mile course, qualifying Trophy Saturday 


7. C-licensed race, 200 cu. in. dis 
placement or under, open or closed 
Distance 10 miles, 4 laps over 
? mile course, qualifying. Trophy Sunday 

8. C-licensed race, 200 cu. in. dis 
plac ement or under, open or closed 
Distance 10 miles, 4 laps over 


mile course, qualifying Trophy Friday 


C-licensed race, 200 cu. in. dis 
placement or under, open or closed 


Distance 15 miles, 6 laps over 


mile course. Final First Firestone Trophy 
und second place in each 200 cu ( Perpetual) 
in. or under qualifying race $800 Sunday 


10. Sportsman Pilot Aerobatics by In 
vitation Trophy Saturday 


Women's Race, C-licensed 250 cu 


in. displacement or over (up to 


900 cu. in.) Free for all. First 

6 entries (that race) receive spe- K. K. Culver 

cial awards. 1 lap over a 50-mile Trophy 

course (Perpetual) Sunday 


12. Women’s Race, C-licensed 200 cu 


in. displacement or under, 1 lap Alcazar Trophy 

over a 25-mile course $200 Friday 
13. Novelty Race 10 miles over 

2'%-mile course, Invitational. Trophy Sunday 


14. “SPECIAI EVENT”  Bernarr Bernarr Macfadden 
Macfadden On-to-Miami Race. Trophy (Perpetual) 
$8,250 Added Friday 


If desirous of entering this Event, please write Contest Committee 
for special entry blank and rules. 

Extract from Rules—Paragraph No. 5: “No plane with a manu 
facturer’s advertising cruising speed of less than 150 miles per hour 
shall be eligible to enter this race”. 

Entries this event closes December 15, 1939, Post Office cancellation 
not later than midnight 


cc 


CIVILIAN TRAINING REACHES INSTRUCTION 
STAGE 


@ 50 CAA students of the University of Maryland took to the air 
at College Park on November 10th. Closely following them, the student 
groups of at least 350 educational institutions will have started their 
flight instruction by November 15th. At some of these schools, ground 
courses have been under way for 6 weeks, whereas only 2 weeks’ 


ground school training is required before the start of flying instruction 


cc 


NORTH BEACH AND NEWARK TO BE 
CO-TERMINALS 


@ The CAA has designated North Beach Airport, Long Island, and 
Newark Airport, New Jesrey, as co-terminals for airlines in the New 
York Metropolitan District. Adequate service must be maintained at 


both terminals 
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PERSONAL NOTES 








@ The appointment of H. OLIVER WEST as special assistant to the 
president of Boeing Aircraft Company was announced last month by 
P. G. JOHNSON, president. 

Mr. West is widely known in the aviation industry, with which 
he has been connected for the past eighteen years. During this period 
of time he has served in management positions with the Boeing Air 
craft Company, the old Boeing Air Transport, United Air Lines and 
more recently with Trans-Canada Air Lines. He assisted in the forma- 
tion of this latter company. As technical advisor in charge of ground 
organization and maintenance, his was the task of equipping the new 
transcontinental line with complete shops and of hiring, training and 
organizing necessary mechanical personnel. 

e DONALD W. DOUGLAS, founder and president of the Douglas 
Aircraft Company, has been awarded the Daniel Guggenheim medal for 
“outstanding contributions to the design and construction of transport 


airplanes” 


Today at 47, Mr. Douglas is one of the leading aviation figures in the 
world and head of the largest privately owned aircraft factories with 
a backlog in excess of $75,000,000, only one-half of it in war orders, 
an army of 11,000 employes (scheduled to reach the peak of 17,000 in 
June, 1940), and an annual payroll in excess of $20,000,000, at the 


present rate of production 


In 1936, Douglas received the coveted Collier Award, which this 


year was presented by President Roosevelt to Howard Hughes. 
f i 


e MR. ARTHUR W. WILD has taken over his new duties as 
manager of the Aircraft Division, Continental Motors Corporation, 
of Detroit, Michigan. MR. C. J. REESE, president of the company, 
has also announced the appointment of D. H. (Dee) HOLLOWELL as 


sales manager of the Aircraft Division. 


e MR. CHARLES G. RUNYON of the Sales Department, Pratt and 
Whitney Division, United Aircraft Corporation, was a recent visitor 
to Dallas, Texas, where he presented a paper before the North Texas 
Technical Society, covering the use of American aircraft engines 
abroad. Runyon recently returned from a seven months’ tour of 
European countries, prior to the outbreak of the present war. He 
was introduced at the Technical Society by George E. Haddaway, 


editor of SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


@ It was recently announced that MR. A. E. (Ed.) SHELTON had 
left the employ of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, where he had headed 
the purchasing department and had been active on various manage- 
ment committees since early in 1935, to assume a position as presi 
dent of the Menasco Manufacturing Company of Los Angeles 

e@ At his own request, ALVIN P. ADAMS, president of Western Air 
Express, was granted a five months’ leave of absence by the Board of 
Directors in order to devote his entire time to personal affairs. MR. 
LEO H. DWERLKOTTE was elected vice president to take over 


Mr. Adams’ duties as administrative head in his absence. 


DECEMBER, 1939 


e MORTIMER POWELL, instructor of aero-dynamics, stress analysis, 
and air transportation at the University of Cincinnati, is the new 


engineering instructor at the Boeing School of Aeronautics. 


e MR. ROBERT E. GROSS, president of Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, has announced the appointment of RICHARD A. VON HAKE 
as vice president in charge of manufacturing, stressing the fact that 
the board is particularly glad at this time to give Mr. Von Hake 
the title which his personal capacities and responsibilities deserve. Mr. 
Von Hake, who has been with the company since its inception, has 


had wide experience as an engineer and production expert. 


e B. C. BOULTON has been appointed assistant chief project en- 
gineer for the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, according to Hall L. 
Hibbard, vice president and chief engineer. Boulton recently resigned 
his position as vice president and chief engineer of the Glenn L. 
Martin Company to accept his new duties with Lockheed. 


cc 


THE 1940 LIGHTPLANE CAVALCADE 


e@ Major Al Williams, chief of the Gulf Oil Corporation’s Aviation 
Department, has announced complete plans for the 1940 Lightplane 


Cavalcade to Florida. 


Anticipating an even greater number of air tourists than last year, 
the mass flights have been divided into four main wings, each with 
division commanders and squadron leaders. The four wings are 


as follows: 


Dallas-Memphis wing (40-50 horsepower planes) take-off from 
Love Field, Dallas, 9 a. m., December 29th. The 55-65-75 horsepower 
planes take-off on December 30th. Both go via Marshall, Shreveport, 
Monroe, Jackson, Meridian, Montgomery, Albany, Valdosta and 
Lake City. 

San Antonio-Gulf Coast Wing originates at Stinson Field at 9 a. m., 
December 29th, (40-50-55-65-75 horsepower planes in same group). 
This wing makes stops at Gonzales, Houston, Beaumont, New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and into Florida at Pensacola on December 31st. 


The Central Wing originates at Cleveland, December 28th, includ- 
ing stops at Cincinatti, Louisville, Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, 
Macon, Albany, Valdosta and into Lake City on the 31st. 


The Eastern Wing takes off December 28th from Roosevelt Field 
and goes by way of Camden, Baltimore, Alexandria, Richmond, War 
renton, Raleigh, and on to Savannah, Brunswick and Jacksonville. 


All wings will meet at Orlando on January Ist, then follows take-off 
on the morning of January 3rd for St. Petersburg and tour of the 
State. Those wishing to attend the All-American Air Maneuvers at 
Miami should take-off at 6:30 a. m. on January 6th; balance of cruise 
takes-off at 11:30 a. m. for West Palm Beach. 


As customary on previous cavalcades, gas and oil will be furnished 
free of charge by the Gulf Oil Corporation. 
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PORTS OF CALL 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Dallas, Texas 


Ground Broken for New Administration Building 
Lockheed “Lodestar” On Demonstration Flight 


Headlininge the events for this month was the turning of the first 
spadeful of dirt for the construction of Love Field's new administra 
tion building November 22nd. Mayor Woodall Rodgers wielded the 
spade and City Manager James W. Aston, County Commissioner Tom 


Field and Harold Byrd were the speakers. This was a memorable date 


for local aviation industry and marks the end of a long struggle for 
this much needed building In addition to the airline and army 
training trafhe Love Field has more privately owned airplanes using 
Love Field regularly than any one field in this part of the country 


Eagerly watching the progress of this new administration building 
the Women's National Aeronautical Association of Dallas, who plan 
, , 


to furnish a room there as a rs lounge and have a place to display 


their many trophies This organization recently held a meeting at 
the Melrose Hotel where Mrs. K. Homan Henning and Mrs. E. I 
Spencer were hostesses. Mrs. Wathen, chairman of the Dallas Community 
Chest, was guest speaker Tentative plans are being made to offer 


} 


a scholarship to some worthy Dallas girl who is interested in learning 


to fly A bridge party will be given the first week in December to 
help raise funds for this scholarship 

The new class of the Army Air Corps Training Detachment started 
training on November 20th w 69 cadets, the largest class to date 
since the training has been turned over to Civilian Instructors. This 


class is known as 40D, and the 40C class is now in acrobatics and will 


probably graduate to Randolph Field during Christmas week 


The new Lockheed “Lodestar” put in an appearance on Love Field 
recently carrying quite a few of the factory officials. Don Marshall, 
Lockheed representative stationed in Dallas, made the trip in it from 
Kansas City here 

Lou Foote is keeping his new field and hangar busy at Grand Prairie, 
and has moved his old hangar trom Love Field to take care of addi- 
tional storage. He will purchase several more ships to be used in the 
new CAA Training Program. Jean and Lou have also purchased a small 
ranch about 15 miles from their airport. There is a beautiful two-story 
r} 


colonial house on the ranch and the Footes are now trying to crowd 


enough time into their busy days to both ranch and fly. 


Booth-Henning, Inc has relinquished all aircraft distributorships 
and will henceforth concentrate on service and repairs. They are one 
of the few stations in the country, aside from the airlines, with every 
certificate of authority issued by the CAA. They were recently ap 
pointed as Lockheed Service and Repair Station, the only appointment 
of this kind in the country 

We have dusted off the Welcome-To-Our-City sign tor SouTHERN 
Fiicut publication which has just moved to Dallas. We feel they 
are important news this month and promise them they will find plenty 
of activity here to fill their pages with interesting aviation events, 
so—until next month—may all your landings be good ones.—DORO 


THY G. RODREICK 





INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


TAX-EXEMPT SITES for manufacturers’ supply 
houses. Will build to your specifications on favor- 
able lease arrangements. Excellent year-round liv- 
ing and working conditions. Ample transportation 
—land and seaplane facilities adjacent to industrial 
development tract. 


* IDEAL FLYING CONDITIONS. First class 
service. Four airports, four seaplane bases — make 
Palm Beach County an established center for sports- 
men pilots, too. 


AVIATION DEPARTMENT 
PALM BEACH COUNTY, FLORIDA 


Address communications to: Wright (Ike) Vermilya, Jr. 
Director of Aviation, Box 1926, West Palm Beach, Florida 
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Fort Worth, Texas 
New Operators Welcomed 


Fort Worth is happy to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Roy Taylor of 
Kilgore, Texas. Roy is District Manager of the Aeronautical Corpora 
tion of America. He has recently received notice from Washington 
of his appointment to train the students at John Tarleton College 
at Stephenville, Texas, under the CAA Pilot Training Program. We 
also are happy to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Bill Garrett, who come 
from West Texas. Roy and Bill are working together on sales of used 
aircraft 


Delta Air Lines revenue in Fort Worth for the month of October was 
the highest for the year, according to Charles P. Knecht, city traffic 
manager for the line. The figure was 50 per cent over October of 
1938 and 37 per cent in excess of the quota for the month. This is 
the best month Delta has ever had in Fort Worth, according to Knecht. 
The increase is attributed to greater oil activity in Mississippi and 
increased travel to South American points. 


“Deal” Goodman, chief pilot of Aeronca, is making a trip to Old 
Mexico, and if the senoritas are “air-minded” he anticipates making 


South of the Border” his future home. Happy landings, Deal! 


Cc. C. Kersey, of the Kersey Flying Service, recently ferried a new 
Porterheld from the factory Kersey is using the new ship in his 


fly ing school. 


Gene Durbin, one of the airport's most faithful employes, promised 
to give us some news. “Funny news, too,” he says. But on making 
the rounds at the port, Gene was too busy. However one of the 
incidents he relates is: Louin Berry gave his friend Dick Miller a 
parachute, and Dick, being one of the boys who “gas the tanks’’, does 
very little flying. One nice afternoon he went up and took along the 
parachute. While cruising the city and lake, a forced landing was 
in order, and Dick, unaccustomed to flying, said: “Oh boy, am I 
glad I took my parachute!” So, he jumped, and started to pull the 
ripcord Then, he noticed the directions: “Do not open until 


Christmas”. 


Our recent visitors include: Art Oakly, Ardmore, Okla., in a 
Beechcraft; Clent Thompson, Hangar Six, San Antonio, flying a Fair- 
child; J. M. Rush, in a Stinson from Dallas; and George McIntire 
of Midland, flying a Stinson; Don Walters, in a Dart from Birming 
ham; Eddie Ross in the Loffland Brothers Lockheed 12; Art Thomas, 
Lubbock; Ted Colbert in the Continental Oil Company Lockheed 12 
from Ponca City; Art Cason in a Beechcraft from San Antonio; Harry 
Hammill in his Beechcraft from Austin; and Ralph Murray in a new 


Luscombe en route to Austin 


Our port was visited recently by the Standard Oil flying boat from 
Jackson, Miss., en route to Kansas City; Bill Hottle came in flying 
the Halliburton Drilling Company Lockheed 12 to pick up Mr. 
Halliburton; Hugh Drane of Dallas with Mr. Rodreick in the Beech- 
craft; Francis McDonald of Dallas flying the Byrd-Frost Lockheed 12. 

MARGARET EWING 


cc 


Houston, Texas 
New Specialty Repair Shop Opened On Port 


Captained by Ellis Gotcher, H. D. Smith and Richard E. Stout, 
the Precision Aeromotive Corporation has purchased a 160 x 100 foot 
site adjoining the Houston Municipal Airport and is in the process 
of construction on a central shop building for the exclusive purpose 
of aircraft engine rebuilding. 


The new company’s engine mounting and dismounting equipment 
together with test stand equipment is completely portable, and al- 
though engine rebuilding is a specialty with the firm, considerable 
emphasis is being given to the sale of engine parts and accessories. 
Trade area extends eastward to Florida, northward to Arkansas, south- 
ward into Mexico and occasional shipments of parts and engines have 
been made to even more distant points. 


Particular emphasis is given by the firm to the improvement of 
rebuilding technique. They offer X-Ray of all highly stressed engine 
parts, both ferrous and non-ferrous, with which flaws may be detected 
in the mid-points of castings or forgings as great as six inches in 
thickness. This method of testing provides a static and permanent 
record of the condition of engine parts in the form of photograph 
negatives, showing clearly the condition of parts considered service- 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 











able These negatives, plus the inspection report and the test stand 
report, give the owner a complete record for reference in studying 
the history of any engine 

Management of the new concern believes that their specialization 
in aircraft engine rebuilding supplemented by research will be a 
service appreciated by all users of aircraft, especially in the Southwest, 


DcCe 


Lafayette, Louisiana 
Herndon on State Commission 


The outstanding visitor of the month was Wolfgang Langewiesche, 
{ 


famous author-pilot, whose home port is Floyd Bennett Airport, New 
York. He stopped in for gas and was flying his new Cub. 


r. B. Herndon, State Governor of the NAA, dropped in to attend 
the Rice Festival at Crowley. Douglas Langstaff of the Louisiana 
Aeronautics Commission and Ed Travis of the CAA, were also in 
on recent business. Herndon has been appointed State Chairman of 
the commission by Governor Long. 

W. A. Champayne, formerly of Lafayette and now of Barksdale 
Field, paid us a visit recently. He is being transferred to Moffett Field, 
California 

Bob Wright delivered a 65 h. p. Cub to Dr. and Mrs. Louis 
Leonpacher in November. They are very proud of the new acquisition 
und Fanny, who is quite active in 99 Club work, hopes to get around 
more frequently now Mrs. Leonpacher, incidentally, is national 
editor of the 99 News Letter 

Tommie John of Crowley soloed within the last few weeks and is 
building up his time. Charles Ward and W. P. Swearinger are two 
if the new students. Leo J. Gros, airport manager, expects to begin 
flight training on the CAA program on the 3rd of December as his 

ota has been filled. Ground school classes are on Monday, Wednes 
day and Friday of each week. 

We are glad to see our NAA president, Howard Christman, have 
his plane back on the local airport. 

Recent visitors included: T. R. Young, L. E. Gray, Dude Camden, 
M. F. Clark, St. Pelham, J. H. Green, Ray McDermott, C. C. Boudoni, 
Chas. M. Block, Wallace Jounoville, George Elilly and E. J. Schwab 


Miami, Florida 


Voelter Leaves Airport Operations 
Jiggs Huffman To Train CAA Students 


Karl Voelter, veteran pilot-operator, has closed his operations at 
Municipal Airport to enter the wholesale automotive parts business 
in Miami. He is now Vice President and Treasurer of Holden-Wood, 
Inc., Miami’s leading parts distributor. This concern plans to stock 
small engine parts for aircraft in addition to their present vast auto 


motive parts business. 


Voelter’s Municipal field operations has been taken over by his 
former chief mechanic, V. W. Wunnenberg, who plans to operate 


three ships this season. 


C. S. Huffman, better known to the trade as “Jiggs” is standing 
by, awaiting the starting gun for his new CAA school. Twenty 
Miami University students slated to start fight training have already 


formed their own club at the University and are marking time. 


Peter R. L. Brooks is in town with his special equipped Monocoups 
and will hibernate here. Pete, you will recall, was formerly conceded 
the most outstanding inverted stunt pilot in America. He did it 
all in "Coupes, and he is sticking with his old love—another ‘Coupe, 


Chet Cross arrived in town with his new Wasp Beech, his yacht and 
a couple of trim motor cars, and immediately went on two weeks’ 
duty with the Navy. He operates the Cross Armored Car Service 
in Brooklyn and other Eastern points. 


Julian O'Neal, local operator, has incorporated his firm—now known 
as Magic City Flying Service, Inc. They operate from Municipal with 


two Clubs and a Stinson. 


Miami's Quiet Birdmen had their first meeting of the season and 
re-elected Karl Voelter as Key Man. Don McIntosh is Governor for the 
Hangar. Hereafter, the meetings will be held on the first Friday in each 
month—temporarily at “Seven Seas”. 


As can be expected, plans are well along for the January American 
Air Maneuvers, and big things are in store for those who come.—DICK 


JENKINS. 
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WORLD'S SEAPLANE 
RECORD! 
Again it's the Aeronca “Chief” 


Champion of Land and Sea 


Pilot—HENRY CHAPMAN. Ship 
—AERONCA “Chief” 65 Continental Powered Seaplane. Take 
Off—Oct. 12, 6:00 A. M., E. S. T.,. NEW YORK CITY. Land- 
ing—6:30 P. M., C. S. T.. NEW ORLEANS, Distance 
Time—13!4 HRS. Av. Speed—88 M.P.H. 


THE ““\Cféef”’ TOPS THEM ALL 


By comparison the “Chief” 


craftsmanship 


favor PRICES ARE LOW. 
deliver as low as $430 DOWN 
plans. Send for free literature 
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Congratulations Henry Chapman on 
Your Sensational Record Flight 


District Manager for Aeronca at New Or- 
leans, Henry Chapman gets the praise and 
plaudits of everybody associated with the 
Aeronca organization and the aviation in- 
dustry. His great ability and far-sighted- 
ness is typical of all Aeronca men—the will- 
Easy pay ingness to help establish facts by flights that 
today ! prove the dependability of low-cost flying. 


the “Best 
perform- 
win your 


Aeroncas 
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Exclusive Export Agents 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT AND EXPORT, INC. 
25 Beaver St. New York City 








Mobile, Alabama 


Jaycees Hold Successful Air Show 
New Southeast Air Depot for Army Air Corps 
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Montgomery, Alabama 


Aero Club Elects Officers 
Welcome Proffered Lightplane Cavalcade 
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New Orleans, Louisiana 


Airport To Get Radio Traffic System 
National Air Lines Opens Traffic Office 
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TULSA MUNICIPAL 
AIRPORT 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Good Service and Transient Storage. 
All Grades of Aviation Fuel 


73 Octane 80, 87, 90, 92, 100. 


C. W. SHORT, JR., MGR. 


















port will be required to carry radio receivers. Douglas Langstaff, 


Louisiana state director of aviation, told the commission that the 





increase in flying which has increased to an average of 344 landings per 





day at the airport has made desirable the installation of the new 





control system, used at other leading airports of the country. 





National Airlines, operators of an air service between New Orleans, 


Jacksonville and Miami, have opened a new city office with Jack 
Tourtelot as manager for New Orleans. The airline operates one 
plane each way daily between New Orleans and Miami, but with 


lw completion of lighting ot the air route bet ween the two points 


ht service will be added 


A new Lockheed Lodestar plane, described as the fastest airliner is 

e world, flew into New Orleans November 15th carrying a group 
it othcials of the Mid-Continent Transport Company on a demonstra 
tion trip. The airline is one of three applicants for an air route between 
New Orleans and Tulsa 

The plane is a 14-passenger craft with a cruising speed of 200 miles 
per hour It has a maximum speed of 250 miles an hour P. J 
RINDERLI 

ce 


Palestine, Texas 
Seven Receive Pilot Certifcates 


Stathis Largely Responsible For Mexia Improvements 


A record performance was turned out in pilot tests this month 


when CAA Inspector, Clifford Conduit, dropped in flying the Fair 


child from Houston. Seven out of seven candidates—a hundred per 
cent score—left everybody concerned very happy. We hope as good 
a record will be chalked up the next time the inspector comes through. 
Ralph Ace Elliot, Hubert Sessions, Jack McBride, Mark 'ernigan 


ind Tommy Ford all received their private tickets. Hobby “Parson” 
Miller and Jack Ehlers got their start by getting their solo tickets 
We hope the inspector comes back soon, as we have a new batch of 
boys rarin’ to get theirs also 

The largest amount of flying activity around here is now centerec 


n Harry Bevil’s new Cubs, due to the loss of our regular trainer in 


which yours truly suffered a broken jaw and the loss of a few more 
eeth This shouldn't interfere with my front seat work, however, 
with the exception of two or three weeks 

Harry Bevil’s sound system in his Franklin 50" Cub has worked 


ut very successfully in recent flight tests and should be operating 
trom this base very soon 
Old-timer Louis Stathis deserves a lot of credit and a big hand tor 
¢ fine way he has organized and supervised the Mexia division of the 
Palestine Flying Club and also for the work he did in getting so 
ny improvements, including a hangar, on the Mexia airport 
And now, from the members of the Mexia and Palestine Clubs, all 


he airport personnel, from yours truly and the Mrs., a Merry Christ 


us and Happy Holiday Season to all DON ARMSTRONG 


DcGe 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


City Acquires Additional Airport Property 
Jess Green Resigns at Spartan—-Goes with CAA 


The Littlefield property adjoining the north end of the Tulsa 
Municipal Airport has been acquired by the City of Tulsa for ap 
proximately $3,000. Addition of the property will permit more ground 


for extending the northern boundaries of the field. It will also mean 
the demise to two hitty-one toot antenna poles, the last remaining 
bstructions around the field 

Jess Green, who for the past two years was director of the Spartan 
School of Aeronautics and the Spartan Aircraft Company, has re 
signed his position there and accepted a job with the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority in Kansas City Jess will spend most of his time in the 
Private Flying Development Division supervisory duties in the CAA 
flight training program. He has been succeeded by Capt. Maxwell 
Balfour, who was director of the Air Corps Training Detachment at 


Spartan, and is now director of both the Army and Civilian schools 


There are 340 college students enrolled in the CAA flight training 
program in the State of Oklahoma. Training has started at Okla 
homa A. & M., Stillwater, and at Oklahoma City University. The 
plan will soon be under way here at Tulsa. 


t 


Robert O. Lindsay, Oklahoma Inspector for CAA stationed at 
Tulsa, is so busy with increased activity that he now has Jerry 
Mulligan and J. M. Rodgers here most of the time to assist in the 


inspections of craft and pilots of regular activity and instructors under 





e training program 





Oklahoma pilots have a new theme song: “Button Up Your Coat 


and Fly."—CHARLIE SHORT 
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Wichita Falls, Texas 


Armstrong Buys Two New Taylorcraft Trainers 
Hourly Weather Information Service Inaugurated 


Plans for tripling flight equipment of the Wichita Falls Air Trans 
port Company aviation school to meet the demands of Hardin Junior 
College students under the civil air training program have been 
announced by Fulcher Armstrong, president of the company. Two new 
Taylorcraft training planes in addition to the one already used by the 
school have been purchased, and another plane has been bought by 
Armstrong which will be completely torn down and used in ground 
school airplane structural engineering classes. Bob (Skipper) Belfry 
will have charge of flying instruction in the civil training program, 
and another instructor is now undergoing his government tests to 
enable him to teach the college students also. The exact date of his 


arrival is as yet unknown 


Candidates for the flying courses from the junior college have 
undergone preliminary physical examinations and much more rigid 
tests similar to that given cadets at Randolph Field. Instructions 
for these tests have been received by Dr. R. E. Hilburn. Two 
girls are taking instructions in these classes. They are Miss Mary 
Myers and Miss Grace Clark. The boys entered in this field are T. J 
Roland, Bob Scheurer, Billy Blanton, Karl Mulligan, Alex Britain, 
Jack Sanford, Walter Uhrich, Carl Greenwood, Doyle Hatfield, Theo 
dore O’Rean, G. A. Parkinson, George Crutsinger, Jr., Ralph Hines, 
Ir., Al Woodley, Jay Norwood, Ralph James, Jack Newsom, Herbert 
Meyer, Maurice McGinty, W. B. Lyle, Forrest Scoggin and Billy Martin. 


An hourly weather information service by teletype was started re 
cently at the airways communication office of the CAA with the 
installation of message machines. Full meteorological data with weather 
forecasts each hour are made available to pilots on a day and night 
basis. The public has been invited to visit and inspect the new office 


at the airport of the airways communication service 


Peyton E. Parks of Columbus, New Mexico, is to be transferred 
by the civil aeronautics authority to the airways communication 


office at the airport here 


Glenn Meece of the CAA building spent his vacation this month 


with his parents in Oklahoma. 


Bob Stafford has replaced Clifford W. Rosengren as assistant station 
manager in the Branifft office here. Rosengren is now at the Dallas 


airport. 


Cc. D. Smith, Jr., of Orange, New Jersey, stopped recently en 
route to Los Angeles. He was flying a Rearwin Sportster, and made 


a round trip, returning to New Jersey a week later 


Gay Hammond of Fort Worth has made quite a few stops at the 
airport this month. He is of Fort Worth and was flying a Beechcraft 


each time 


L. E. Derryberry of Abilene landed here on his way home from 


Albany, New York, where he purchased a new Taylor Cub. 


Clint Bredlove of Lubbock landed here on his return trip from 
Alliance, Ohio, with two new Taylorcrafts. 

A. J. Morgan, flying a Spartan owned by the Lucey Products Com 
pany, landed here while returning to Tulsa, Okla., from Odessa, Texas 

Francis Clark and Bud Sands of Mangum, Okla., paid the airport 
a short visit. They were flying an Aeronca. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob January of Ardmore, Okla., paid the airport a 
short visit They were flying a Stinson 105. 

Herman Barrow, Electra pilot, bought a new Stinson 105 this 
month. His former plane was a Kinner Sportster. Herman is one 
of the outstanding sportsman pilots of this region. 

With the arrival of Skipper Belfry from Alliance, Ohio, the students 
again started their flying. This time the students are flying a new 
1940 Taylorcraft. Skipper passed his government tests that enable 
him to teach the college students, and he is now the holder of the 
highest rating an instructor can have. The fellows taking instruc 
he new planes since his arrival are Jack Hunter, Jap 
Holland, Ralph Snider, Carl Palmer, Glenn Meece, and Audrey Cook 


trons or flying t 


Improvements to the airport have been steadily progressing under 
the program of employment of young men under the national youth 
administration. These youths work part of the day and receive aviation 
mechanical instruction. 

The Shell Pipe Line Patrol has been making its weekly stops at this 
field en route to Big Spring from Tulsa, Okla. Part of the time the 
Monocoupe is piloted by Don Joseph and the rest of the time by J. E. 
W agner. 

Mrs. Bob Belfry, wife of the flying instructor, arrived this month 
when Skipper returned to Ohio to fly back the second training plane. 
Everyone extends a hearty welcome to Betty and hope that she will 


enjoy living in Texas.—INA RAYE BALLARD. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











BOEING 80-A: $2,800. 23-place. Licensed to May, 1940. Three United 
Air Line major overhauled Hornets installed in summer. New engine 
guarantees on Horncts. Ship in excellent condition. many spares. Now 
operating in Kansas. Art Inman, Coffeyville, Kansas. 





1937 WACO Standard with 225 Jacobs, about 450 hours, top overhaul 
at 250 hours; complete with lights, flares, radio, bank and turn, rate of 
climb, leather upholstery. Privately owned, always hangared, never 
cracked. Price, $3,350.00. J. M. Bennett, Box 1872, Houston, Texas. 





CUB SEAPLANE: Continental dual 50, metallized, 60 hours time, 
sold new $2,220.00. Now, $1,825. Virginia Cub Distributors, Farmville, 
Virginia. 





FOR SALE: Waco F, 125 hp. Kinner, majored about 80 hours back, 
excellent shape, licensed until July, 1940. Starter, brakes and tailwheel. 
$1,145.00. Paul Blackwell, 2105 Commerce, Dallas, Texas. 





REARWIN 1936 SPORSTER: LeBlond 85. Airwheels, compass, brakes, 
air speed. Fabric refinished and motor just overhauled. Class 2S. High- 
est offer over $1,000. J. C. Gugel, 220 Tampa Street, Tampa, Florida. 





FOR SALE: 1937 Ryan STA, perfect, lots of extras, motor just majored. 
Special instruments, shockproof panel, blind flying hood, plastacelle 
military winter inclosure. Price, $2,800.00. Can finance. Leonard Condit, 
3211 East Morris, Wichita, Kansas. 





DART—New Airplane. 130 hours total time. 90 hp. Ken Royce engine, 
bank and turn, elapse time clock, wheel pants, electric starter, gen- 
erator and battery, navigation lights, cabin ventilator, hand rubbed 
finish, looks like new. Cost $4,528.00. Bargain, $2,900.00. Dr. M. J. Renner, 
Goodland, Kansas. 





WACO 1934 Custom Built 210 Continental. No time since major, sodium 
cooled valves, bank and turn, rate of climb, sensitive altimeter, landing 
lights, flares, radio receiver, starter, Hamilton steel propeller, carbu- 
retor temperature. $2,200.00. Will take trade. Amarillo Air Service, Inc., 
Amarillo, Texas. 





1934 TAYLORCRAFT—40 hp.; Gray with orange trim, cabin heater. 
Just relicensed. Remarkable bargain at $695.00 F. A. F. Memphis, Ten 
nessee. Aviation Credit Corporation, Robertson, Missouri. 





DAVIS LEBLONDE 65: Just recovered and majored, new prop, ship and 
engine perfect. $695. Will take good used car in trade. Amarillo Air 
Service, Inc., Amarillo, Texas. 





RYAN B-l: Large tail surfaces. Ship and engine just completely 
checked. Air wheels. Low hours. At $795, finance or trade. Licensed to 
+m 1, 1940. Brayton Flying Service, Inc., Lambert Field, Robertson, 

issouri. 





1939 DeLUXE TAYLORCRAFT: Franklin 50 hp. Brakes, compass. Green 
with red trim. An exceptional bargain at $1,225.00 F. A. F. Memphis, 


Tennessee. Aviation Credit Corporation, Robertson, Missouri. 








New and Used Airplanes 
BOUGHT ...SOLD... EXCHANGED 


ROY TAYLOR 


AERONCA SALES 


Municipal Airport Fort Worth, Texas 














NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


To assure receiving your copy of SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT regularly please notify us nalaateteit- Racin’ of 


any change in address. 

If you have not received your magazine regularly, 
we will appreciate hear ale | from you. We do not want 
you to miss a single copy 

Just a penny postcard will do, 

T 
nank you 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
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The Open Air Forum 


Continued from Page 7) 


city, if the future promises as many flying patrons as our 
conference indicated”’. 

Eight delegations arrived by air to attend the Pitts- 
burg Conference. Cities represented by the visiting groups 
included Little Rock, Ft. Smith and Fayetteville, Ark.; 
Miami, Tulsa, Oklahoma City and Claremore, Okla.; 
Nevada, Marshall, Sedalia, Joplin, Carthage, Lamar and 
Kansas City, Mo.; Topeka, Wichita, Coffeyville, Parsons 
and Fr. Scott, Kans.; Denver, Colo.; Chicago, Ill. 


Declarations and recommendations adopted in the di 
visional meetings are published elsew here in this number 


of SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 


The methods tried out at Pittsburg are recommended 
to aviation leaders everywhere. This is a_ free-for-all 
column, as stated. The ideas offered here are free for all. 
Taking the sales talk on aviation to Mr. John Ordinary 
Citizen in his own home community worked it Pittsburg 


Why not elsewhere? 


It will be done elsewhere The secretaries of three 
Chambers of Commerce attending the Pittsburg rally 
declared they were returning home to begin working 


on plans for a similar conference in their cities. 


Finally, the success of the meeting was due, in a large 
measure, to the organizing ind promoting skill ot George 
B. Weeks, secretary-manager of the Pittsburg Chamber. 
Without a crowd to listen, a sales program is futile. Mr. 
Weeks produced the crowd 


|’ an experimental airmail route operated by grab-hook 
can be successful in the mountain sections of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and bordering sections, why not 
give the feeder airmail idea a chance in the plains region 
of the Southwest — where every prospect augurs favor- 
ably? All natural advantages of terrain and flying weather, 
distances between good little cities, popular interest in 
aviation — we have those inducements. Mr. Congress 
man, you (or some of you) voted to enact that bill to 
establish the grab-hook test in the East. Now why not 
vote to place the next experimental feeder service out here 
where the West begins — and will begin to give the feeder 


airmail service some real patronage? 


Also, Mr. Congressman, we doubt that the non-landing 
method of dropping pouches and snatching mailbags off 
a line will prove exactly interesting in these parts. The 
old West ‘“‘went down to see the train come in”. The new 
West will delight to go out and see the plane come in— 


but not to see it lay a mail egg and flit on its way. 


PAT on the back is owed the CAA, which owns a 

large back, therefore a large pat—because of the 
extremely careful preparation for promulgating the flight 
training program. For example, the re-rating of pilots 
instructing in the CAA selected schools was a tremendous 
job. That one detail alone, handled in a thoroughly pains- 
taking way, deserves the highest commendation. 


cCce 


The Sky’s the Limit 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Reducing the air temperature several times to 75 degrees 
caused a repetition of the vibrations. This was later checked 
on the Spartan and verified. Other pilots have corroborated 
the findings. It appears that on certain occasions, when 
the temperature, humidity and pressure are just right, that 
the refrigerating effect of rapidly evaporating gasoline in 
the carburetor will produce ice in sufficient quantities to 
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limit the flow of air and gas and consequently cause the 
motor to run rough and vibrate, as well as lose power. 


E have had considerable trouble from time to time 

due to motor ignition noise in our radio receiver, in 
spite of factory installed shielding and bonding. We ob- 
served that after checks the motor noise was usually absent; 
however, within 30 minutes to an hour it would usually 
reappear. This meant then, that something was loosening 
up or otherwise deteriorating during the use of the ship, 
and that such deterioration occurred rather rapidly. Re- 
cently, we have gone to considerable difficulty to run this 
trouble down, and have found that a thorough cleaning 
with a wire brush, file or sandpaper of all contact surfaces 
where the shielding screws or clamps together, and thorough 
soldering and grounding at all points where original ground 
contacts were established will remove permanently the 
greater part of these ignition noises. A frequent offender is 
the magneto ground connection to the ignition switch. 
These must be thoroughly shielded and grounded at both 
ends. Very careful attention to detail and workmanlike 
checking of all connections with consequent tightening 
up of all loose ones will go a long way to eliminate this 
radio noise, which may in fact actually render your re- 


ceiver unusable. 
Doce 


The Story of Brewster 


(Continued from Page 15) 


skylight in the center section. To assist in the rapid 
movement of small parts, two small elevators are used in 
addition to the large freight elevator. The advantages 
of this compact type of building are obvious to a concern 
engaged in the manufacture of military planes in the fighter 
und light bomber category. 


The president of the Company, James Work, has had 
many years of experience in the aeronautical industry, in- 
cluding service with the Navy Department. In addition 
to his business acumen, he has the faculty of recognizing 
the qualifications of his personnel and utilizing their 
services to the Company’s best advantage. Mr. Work is 
assisted in the operation of the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation by the Company officers, who are: Dayton 
T. Brown and Philip M. Stephenson, Vice Presidents; John 
R. Hunt, Secretary and Treasurer; Frank S$. Hubbard, 
Assistant Treasurer; and Wm. Martin Grampp, Assistant 
Secretary. 

cCe 


Just Among Ourselves 


Continued from Page 6) 


departmental committee for Washington’s long-needed 
airport at Gravelly Point on the Potomac. This should 
be right down Smith’s alley. There is more room for his 
capabilities in the airport business than in the position 
he held on the Air Safety Board. In fact, his lack of 
technical knowledge was no doubt directly responsible for 
the original misfit. But his experience with WPA airport 
work in Alabama and party politics of the New Deal 
brand thoroughly equip him for turning out a good job 
at Gravelly Point. We have seen few airports where 
politics and a knowledge of political expediency and prac- 
tices weren’t a prerequisite either in the building or op- 
eration of same. 

The first chairman of the Air Safety Board excells in 
that type of work and the Nation’s Capital’s airport is 
far too important an undertaking to place in inexperienced 
hands. We wish “Sump” Smith good fortune and 
smoother sailing in his new position. 
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(MODEL 18) 


PERFORMANCE TESTS prove the new Lodestar's aér- 
line-ability. With two engines, this medium size transport 
will cruise at 203 m.p.h. at 60% power...cruising range 
1042 miles with full passenger load of fourteen, crew of 


three and 685 pounds of baggage and cargo. 








Other outstanding features for airline operations: low 


: . 

FOR DATA applicable to your proposed or seat mile cost... modern passenger accommodations. ..mois- 
present operating problems, simply write 
the Market Research Department, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California. equipment...dynamically suspended engines...hydromatic 


ture resistant sound-proofing...newly designed stewardess 








propellers... facilities for easier, quicker cargo handling. 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
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